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FOREWORD 


This is not intended to be a tremendous contribution 
to the exact science of history, a tome replete with dates, 
abounding with footnotes on every page, and weighted 
down with an overwhelming bibliography at the end. In 
the first place, I haven’t the necessary pretensions to his- 
torical erudition to write such a book; in the second place, 
the life and times of Franz Joseph have been and are a 
hobby with me—a hobby that I should not consider ruin- 
ing by statistical analyses. 

This is rather an attempt at the delineation of the char- 
acter of a tremendous figure. The material it contains 
was gathered not so much from books as from the read- 
ing of the immense bales of imperial correspondence 
which the Austrian Republic has made available to the 
public. Supplementing this were innumerable conversa- 
tions, over endless cups of kaffee mit schlag, in a thou- 
sand Austrian cafés, with old men and men not so old, 
who knew Franz Joseph, or whose fathers knew him, or 
who didn’t know him at all, but claimed that they did. 
Sifting out these conversations, wading through these let- 
ters with pencil in hand, produced most of the material 
from which this book was written, furthered by the chance 
that I have spent no inconsiderable portion of my life 
within the confines of what was once the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

In his own person, Franz Joseph fell far short of hav- 
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ing the makings of an heroic figure of tragedy. He was 
dull, commonplace and unimaginative, yet in these very 
characteristics lay the supreme tragedy of his life. Your 
imaginative person, particularly between the hours of 
three and four of the morning, suffers, in anticipation, 
just about every tragedy that could possibly ever happen 
to him. With such preparation, he is more or less armed 
for the actual tragedies that are visited upon him, since 
the reality, generally, terrible though it be, is much less 
terrible than were his fevered imaginings. Franz Joseph 
had no such preparation. Each new blow that Fate dealt 
him (and Fate scemed to take a special pleasure in going 
out of its way to deal him blows) came as a complete 
surprise. When the stern and merciless Teacher fired a 
question at him, Franz Joseph was always in the position 
of having to raise a trembling hand and say: “Not pre- 
pared.” 

Apart from the bitter tragedies of his life, the very 
length of bis reign constitutes an epic. Sixty-eight years 
found this man at the helm of an empire that, for a large 
part of the time, was among the foremost powers of the 
world. 

Raised to the throne under the most inauspicious cir- 
cumstances, with sedition and revolt flaming throughout 
the vast empire his forebears had built, Fate, with a cer- 
tain amount of aid from the Archduchess Sophie, Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and a few others, did a complete volta 
face, In a few years, Austria was again, to all appearances, 
at the very summit of its power. Then, slowly and inex- 
orably, despite the clutching of the frantically busy fin- 
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gers of Franz Joseph, the empire began to crumble away. 
So, beginning somewhat later, did his family. He never 
understood his family any more than he did his empire, 
but, beneath a cold and forbidding exterior, he bore a 
passionate love for both. Piecemeal, his family and his 
provinces were stripped from him, always with stunning- 
ly swift and merciless blows, but stil! Franz Joseph lived 
on, in a supreme and pitiful isolation, never knowing a 
confidant, unable even to make friends with his wife. He 
outlasted his family by many, many years, and he lived 
just long enough to see that his empire was doomed irrev- 
ocably. 

In his last illness, the total, appalling wreck of every- 
thing be had ever treasured wrung from him the words: 
“Fate has spared me nothing—absolutely nothing!” 

That last, bitter gar nichts was the swan song of the 
life of a supremely solitary, supremely commonplace man, 
selected by Fate for an extremely crowded, extremely un- 
usual existence; a life that must have seemed to Franz 
Joseph as endlessly, insupportably long. 

Yet, through it all, with an epic stubbornness, this man 
remained what he was at the beginning, a fanatic believer 
in the divine right of kings, in the infallibility of the 
throne~he remained, in short, Franzi, the Absolute. 

Cc. L. 
Dubrovnik, July, 1934. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Rejoice! A Son Is Born. 


Franz JosepH I, Emperor of Austria, King of Hun- 
gary, a reciter of bromides, if there ever was one, may 
well have said: 

“I owe everything to my mother.” 

Whether he said it or not, the fact remains that, except 
for the Archduchess Sophie, he would have gone through 
life, in all probability, as an unimaginative archduke play- 
ing soldier, instead of as an unimaginative emperor, play- 
ing soldier. 

At the end of the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the ancient and proud house of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
was, to all appearances, dying on the vine. The direct 
line was an ancient one. It had come into prominence 
amid the mists of the eleventh century, when Werner I 
assumed the title of Count of Habichtsburg (Hawk’s 
Castle), The dynasty, which extended over six hundred 
years, from the first Hapsburg to rule Austria, Rudolph I, 
in 1273, seemed about to be extinguished. 

True, the old Emperor Francis had two sons, the Crown 
Prince Ferdinand, and the Archduke Francis Charles, but 
these were considered as small comfort in insuring the 
continuance of the dynasty. The Crown Prince, although 
married to Maria Anna of Savoy, was totally and hope- 
lessly impotent, besides being an idiot. There was grave 
doubt, too, about the second son, who was and remained 
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as totally insignificant as an archduke could well be. It 
was Francis Charles’ habit to line up his horses in a semi- 
circle every morning, before taking his drive in his car- 
riage, and make a short speech to them, informing them 
as to how they should conduct themselves during the drive. 
Such was the mild and harmless nitwit who was, presum- 
ably, the sire of the future emperor, Franz Joseph I. 

There was no doubt, whatever, though, as to the virility 
and strength of character of the Archduke’s wife, Sophie, 
daughter of the King of Bavaria, even though her own 
House of Wittelsbach was notoriously inclined toward 
cretinism and other forms of idiocy and lunacy. 

Eugenics, it will be apparent, played no part whatever 
in the selective marriages of the European royal houses 
of the time. A more dangerous union for the offspring than 
this alliance between the Hapsburgs and the Wittelsbachs 
could hardly be imagined, yet the Archduke was to con- 
found his detractors and the laws of heredity by becom- 
ing the father of four sons, none of them definitely feeble- 
minded. One assumes, at least, that he was responsible, 
although, in the case of the first-born Franzi, there was 
and continued to be considerable comment regarding the 
Archduchess Sophie's friendship with L’Aig/on, the young 
King of Rome, who was staying at his maternal grand- 
father’s court at the time. Son of Napoleon I and the 
Austrian Marie Louise, his walks in the park with Sophie 
were construed as sufficiently meaningful that the court 
occasionally whispered that young Franzi might well be a 
grandson of the great Bonaparte. No one will ever know 
if he was. 
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The first of the blessed events in the Archduke’s family 
occurred on August 18, 1830, in the Castle of Laxenburg, 
and the child was christened Francis, after his father, the 
Archduke, and his grandfather, the Emperor. He did not 
acquire the “Joseph” formally until much later. The old 
Emperor, dear to the hearts of the newly-risen middle 
class, and being singularly like them, made no attempt to 
conceal his pride in this new grandson. Indeed, it was an 
event for this unfortunate line to produce children who 
gave no immediate and definite signs of approaching men- 
tal decay. 

One may well wonder whether, in his later life, Franz 
Joseph was moved to cling so pertinaciously to his extra- 
ordinary ordinariness, to his amazing commonplaceness, 
largely in a panic-stricken reaction against the dark shad- 
ow that blighted so many of his line. His life-long horror 
of imagination and of people endowed with that quality 
may possibly be traced to some such complex, for, even 
without the present day knowledge of heredity, it could 
not but have been apparent that Junacy had marked the 
line for its very own. 

Sophie was delighted to have borne a son. Hardly were 
the pangs of childbirth stilled when she began to plan 
for this first-born son of hers. Her other sons were to be 
largely incidental, the handsome Franzi was always her 
particular concern and care. Overweeningly ambitious, 
as all the sane members of her family were ambitious, 
she must have, even then, envisaged herself as the dowager 
empress of Austria in fact if not in title. With a clear- 
sighted knowledge of the faults of her insignificant hus- 
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band, she discarded quickly any thought of pushing him 
onto the emperor’s throne. Like everyone else, she dis- 
missed him from consideration and passed him over for 
Franzi. With a forthright vision of the realities, she gave 
up any hope of wearing the crown herself and devoted 
attention to preparing a path to the throne for her son. 

Only an old man and a fool stood in her way—slight 
obstacles, really, except that they were backed by the 
formidable and powerful figure of Prince Metternich, still 
an almost legendary symbol of astutencss and cleverness. 
It was the first Napoleon who said of Metternich when 
the latter was serving as Austrian ambassador to France: 

“This young man shows signs of becoming a promising 
diplomat. He’s an adept liar already.” 

Prince Clemens Wenzel Nepomuk Lothar von Metter- 
nich-Winneburg, born in Coblenz on the Rhine on May 
1§, 1773, had fulfilled Napoleon’s predictions nobly, and 
he was not an opponent to be underrated, even in his old 
age. He had steered Austria safely and, on the whole, 
successfully through the welter of the Napoleonic disas- 
ters and their aftermath. He was the fountainhead and 
father of the so-called Holy Alliance, one of the thousand 
and one devices set up to preserve the peace of Europe 
forevermore. He complemented the Austrian Emperor 
perfectly. The congenitally lazy Francis used Metternich 
and Metternich used him, and they got along famously 
together. In his younger years, the astute prince would 
undoubtedly have delighted in matching his wits with those 
of a powerful young emperor. Now, though, he was grow- 
ing old, and he wished the peace of ruling Austria with a 
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puppet on the throne—a mere signer of papers. The wily 
prince got part of his wish; when old Francis died, Fer- 
dinand, the gentle idiot whose only desire was to please 
everyone, became emperor of Austria. 

But all was not to be such smooth sailing for Prince 
Clemens Wenzel, etc., etc., as he imagined, for now en- 
sued an interlude amazing in Austrian history, or any his- 
tory for matter of that. For nearly fourteen years, the 
huge, conglomerate Austrian Empire went gallumphing 
along without any government at all—carried on solely 
by its own impetus. 

This situation was brought about by the rise to power 
of Prince Metternich’s implacable enemy Count Kolowrat, 
the expert on finance and administration. Actual power 
was divided between the two, and, so bitter was their 
enmity that they opposed one another almost automat- 
ically on every single question that arose, however great 
or however trivial. Thus, the decision on every matter 
was put squarely to old Archduke Ludwig, brother of the 
late Emperor Francis, and uncle of the idiot who now sat 
on the throne. Ludwig occupied a unique and unenviable 
position that might be described as regent without port- 
folio, and in it, he rattled about like a dried pea in a pod 
several sizes too large. If he was afraid of the mighty 
Metternich and overawed by him, it was equally true 
that Count Kolowrat had the same effect. In this situa- 
tion, Ludwig, with much chirruping and pretended action, 
found his own solution for the thankless task that con- 
fronted him, he did nothing at all, becoming an adept in 
the practise of simply letting matters drift. 
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The Emperor, meanwhile, affably signed any paper 
that was put before him. It was as much as he could do 
to write his name, much less read what the documents 
contained. Besides, the good Ferdinand was always in a 
hurry to dress up in his field marshal’s uniform, escape 
from his entourage, and, proudly carrying his sword and 
an inevitable huge cotton umbrella, run out into the park 
to play with the children. 

Only the really splendid formula for administration 
which Emperor Joseph I had set up and which Francis I, 
through sheer inanition, had allowed to continue more or 
less unchanged, enabled Austria to muddle through for 
as long as a month. The actual fourteen years that this 
condition existed showed the excellence of Joseph’s work, 
combined as it was with the fortuitous circumstance of the 
traditional honesty and capability of the Austrian pro- 
vincial administrators. But, in the course of fourteen 
years, problems must eventually arise in any country 
which require some sort of decisive action, and many such 
arose in Austria during the period. It remained though 
for the year 1848 and the Archduchess Sophie to bring 
them to a head. 

The artists of this period all operated on the theory 
that the more a portrait of a great lady resembled a paint- 
ing of a sunflower, the more beautiful and flattering a 
likeness resulted, so that it is difficult to sort out the out- 
standing features of any of the great dames from among 
the long, thin necks and frilly curls. Even the artists 
though, however much they attempted flattery, could not 
entirely hide the longish nose, the full, yet firm lips, and 
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the determined chin that graced Sophie’s countenance. 
No physiognomist would ever select her as the clinging 
vine type. 

At intervals of baiting Prince Metternich and plotting 
to undermine his power, she bestowed her attention upon 
the education of her first-born. At birth, a suite of six 
rooms was assigned to the infant, while a noble nurse 
with a corps of assistants took care of his necds. Sani- 
tarily speaking, tiny Franzi’s life was a mess, for an al- 
most steady procession of noble ladies was permitted to 
invade his apartments at all times to kiss and fondle him, 
and, incredible as it may seem, it remains a fact that the 
infant’s sleeping quarters were directly over the latrine 
of the palace guards. No wonder Franzi was early im- 
pregnated with the martial spirit, for he was, of a distinct 
certainty, raised in a military atmosphere, especially in 
the summer time. 

At the age of six, Franzi was turned over to a tutor, 
Count Henri Bombelles, who was the son of 2 Roman 
Catholic bishop. This ancestry was not quite as scan- 
dalous as it might appear, however, for the father, Mar- 
quis de Bombelles, was an exiled French royalist, duly 
and legally married and the father of five or six perfectly 
legitimate children. After the death of his wife, the Mar- 
quis entered an Austrian monastery. When Louis XVIII 
was called to the throne of France, the Marquis returned 
to his native land, there to be appointed bishop of Amiens, 
while his children remained in Austria. 

Franzi’s entire education was molded along the lines 
of its ultimate use to him as an emperor. It was an ex- 
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tremely “practical” and “useful” education, both because 
Sophie willed it that way, and because of the already 
apparent tendency of the young Archduke to reject 
anything that was at all speculative or imaginative. 
The fact that there were several very serious gaps in 
his education, gaps never to be repaired, was attribu- 
table to this tendency on the part of the student and to a 
lack of foresight on the part of his tutors. For example, 
a knowledge of history was not considered necessary for 
one who would be an emperor! Franzi never did acquire 
a knowledge of history. Perhaps it wouldn’t have served 
him if he had, for his was not the type of mind that can 
even approximate future happenings from the lessons of 
the past. He was and remained a creature of the imme- 
diate present, and worse, the expedient present. 

Two things contributed chiefly to this, things that were 
so firmly implanted in him during his youth as to be in- 
eradicable later on. He was raised at a time when the 
atmosphere of the so-called ruling body of Austria was 
vague and murky with slothfulness. Procrastination and 
the most criminal sort of dilly-dallying were the order of 
the day. The young, politically precocious Archduke 
could not help having this impressed upon him, and lJater, 
because of the abysmal failure and utter downfall of this 
policy of doing nothing, he was repelled by it. In those 
years he must have sworn to himself that he would never 
neglect the work of Austria if he were called to the throne. 

Then, too, his first prime minister and the hero after 
whom Franzi attempted to pattern himself, was Prince 
Schwarzenberg, a man of brilliant endowments, to whom 
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the making of quick decisions was a second nature. Unfor- 
tunately, Franzi was far inferior in intellect to his model. 
More often than not, this trait of his resulted in his mak- 
ing decisions without mature consideration, often without 
any apparent consideration at all, based upon what looked 
to him to be the immediate solution, but which only rep- 
resented one facet of a many-sided and complex problem. 

Languages formed one side of his education that was 
not neglected. An undoubted natural talent was assidu- 
ously cultivated; he began the study of Hungarian, for 
example, at the age of six, a not too early age if one is 
ever to obtain a grasp of that extremely difficult language. 
He came to speak French and Italian fluently, and Mag- 
yar, Czech and Croatian passably well. Traditionally, 
the Viennese court spoke the dialect of the streets of their 
native city, and Franzi followed out this tradition, It 
was the idiom in which he felt himself most at home, al- 
though, if called upon to do so, he could speak and write 
the “high” German creditably enough. 

Since, however, Franzi never spoke to the common peo- 
ple if he could help it, and since his fear and mistrust of 
everyone led him to be but a poor conversationalist with 
anyone, his knowledge of dialects and languages did him 
little or no good in understanding the complex aims and 
aspirations of the peoples whose mother tongues they 
were. From his earliest youth, he mistrusted and was 
afraid of people and of horses; his riding masters could 
hardly get him near a horse at first. In the course of time, 
he conquered this fear and mistrust of horses, becoming, 
indeed, an unusually fine horseman, but he never did over- 
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come his fear of people, which shyness he masked with a 
cold and unpleasant brusquerie. 

If his study of history had been shamefully neglected, 
the same could not be said for his study of military sci- 
ence. At three, he could already distinguish between the 
officers and the lower grades, and he used to delight his 
grandfather Francis by drilling four or five guardsmen in 
the Emperor’s presence, swelling with pride as he shouted 
orders at them in a shrill treble. Militarism he had dinned 
into him morning, noon and night. Not only the Arch- 
duchess Sophie, but his tutor, Count Bombelles, and his 
military teachers, Count Borononi and Colonel Hauslab, 
saw to that. Unfortunately, they did not take the pains 
to teach him that no army can be successful in which the 
young scions of the nobility are made colonels at twenty- 
two, and in which brave, skilled and true officers not of 
noble birth have little or no chance of advancement com- 
mensurate with their ambitions. If he had ever learned 
this simple truth, the long and monotonous list of Austrian 
defeats under his rule might have been measurably 
changed. But Franzi had already given unmistakable in- 
timations that he abhorred change, and his particular 
care, the Austrian army, was fated to lag behind the ar- 
mies of the rest of Europe, stifled under the handicap of 
his refusal to permit it to adopt new tactics, new weapons, 
until they were already practically outmoded. 

At intervals between supervising her first-born’s edu- 
cation, and bearing other sons, the Archduchess Sophie 
was by no means idle. There was no use in educating 
Franzi to be an emperor if that desired result could not 
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be brought about, and Sophie left no stone unturned. Re- 
pulsive as it must have been to one of her absolutist be- 
liefs, she allied herself as much as possible with the lib- 
erals and gave them encouragement, for no other reason 
than that they were against the common foe, Prince Met- 
ternich. 

What, then, must have been her surprise to discover, 
when the year 1848 came along to dump its Latin-Ameri- 
can quota of revolutions into staid old Europe, that she 
was being blasphemed as the enemy of the people? Prince 
Metternich, it would appear, had not been entirely idle. 
The Prince’s doom was itself sealed, for he was forced by 
a revolutionary mob, headed by a young lawyer named 
Alexander Bach, to get out of office on five minutes’ no- 
tice, and to leave the country hurriedly, lest some of the 
revolutionaries make mincemeat of him in Vienna’s 
streets, as they had done shortly before with the war 
minister. Having seen pieces of that worthy’s body kicked 
about the streets for a day or two, the old Prince did not 
stand upon the order of his going. 

What had started out to be merely a more or less rou- 
tine street disturbance in Vienna had been fanned into a 
rebellion by the stupidity of the Austrian leaders. With 
what looked like a first-class revolution on her hands, a 
less determined, a less plucky woman might have given 
up, but not Sophie. Besides, she knew her Vienna and its 
fickle people. The Austrian aristocrats, if they looked to 
anyone, were looking now to Prince Windischgratz and 
his younger brother-in-law, Prince Schwarzenberg, for 
guidance. Hardly had this tendency begun to be apparent 
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than we find Sophie, with the young Franzi in her train, 
allied with these two princes in the formation of a gov- 
ernment, one that would not, for the first time in many 
years, include the name of Metternich. 

Meanwhile, the poor, half-witted Emperor Ferdinand 
and his court became commuters between loyal Inns- 
bruck and intensely, if momentarily, disloyal Vienna, 
shuttling back and forth with every shifting wind of senti- 
ment. The venerable archdukes, most of whom knew 
little or nothing about politics and cared less, were rush- 
ing about, flapping their wings and squawking, as the ris- 
ing tide of revolution threatened to engulf and eliminate 
their royal livings. 

In the castle of Olmiitz, Sophie kept a level head. 
Neither she, nor Prince Schwarzenberg, nor yet the young 
Franzi (so far as he had any voice in the matter) had the 
remotest idea that the new régime, once established, 
would be anything but an absolute monarchy. Yet, it 
was on the solemn promise of distinct liberalism, of grant- 
ing constitutions, of this, of that, and of the other liberty 
to be granted that finally, on December 2, 1848, young 
Franzi, the Absolute, became Emperor of Austria, his 
uncle abdicating in his favor on the same day, after hav- 
ing decreed that the eighteen-year old Archduke had at- 
tained his majority. 

A saturnine element was added by the fact that the 
coronation, with all its attendant, solemn vows of liberal- 
ism—none of which was ever kept—took place in the most 
holy surroundings of the Archbishop’s Palace at Olmiitz. 
As a final symbol of his outer liberalism, young Emperor 
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Francis then and there tacked Joseph onto his name, after 
his forebear, Joseph II, whose enlightened rule was still 
fresh in the minds of the Austrian public. 

Prince Schwarzenberg and the Archduchess Sophie lis- 
tened and subscribed to all these lovely promises with 
tongues in cheek, but not so the brand-new Emperor, 
Franz Joseph I. His ideas and his conceptions of the royal 
prerogatives were and remained a century or two behind 
the times. To his mind a ruler, and particularly the ruler 
of Austria, was absolute. If he chose to act a lie or break 
a solemn vow, the act at once ceased to be acting a lie or 
breaking a vow. The king, especially as represented by 
Emperor Franz Joseph I of Austria, could do no wrong. 

He became, on December 2, 1848, Franzi, the Absolute. 
The hour of eight forty-five, on the morning of November 
21, 1916, found him battered and time-worn, but still 
Franzi, the Absolute, and, at nine o’clock that same morn- 
ing he was dead. 
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The World and 1848. 


Franzi the Absolute reigned in Austria just a day or 
two short of sixty-eight years. More than mere dates and 
figures are necessary to gain some conception of this al- 
most incredible span. The tremendous length of his reign, 
exceeding even that of Queen Victoria, is one of the prime 
factors in making of the man the epic figure that he is and 
that he will remain. Moreover, he actually reigned for 
all those years, and, during the entire period, acquainted 
himself almost daily with a burden of details that would 
have staggered and broken an ordinary man in a year or 
two, 

This emperor who was reigning before most of our 
grandfathers were born continued to reign right into the 
lives, into the conscious knowledge, of all of us who are 
over thirty. He has been dead less than twenty years; 
he lasted into the automobile age, the airplane age, the 
poison gas age, being spared only the full horrors of the 
radio age. Yet this figure who was an emperor only an 
historical hour ago took the crown in 1848. 

For a full realization of how long ago that was, and to 
obtain some orderly sequence in the events that followed, 
a hasty “news-reel” of 1848 is essential, one that will give 
some picture of the great and the small, of the epochal 
events as well as the trivia of the day. Skip as much or 
as little of it as you choose, but at least read some of it. 
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In 1848, the young and lusty republic across the seas 
from the Austrian Empire was entering into its vigorous 
seventies, and celebrating the successful conclusion of an 
imbroglio with Mexico. James K. Polk was still presi- 
dent, with a “lame duck” congress in session, and A. Lin- 
coln was a Whig member of that congress from Illinois. 

Theodore Roosevelt was not to be born for another ten 
years and Samuel Jones Tilden had just done an about- 
face and declared himself a Free-Soiler. Horace Greeley 
had just been elected to Congress and P. T. Barnum was 
running a museum in New York, while Eng and Chang, 
the original Siamese twins, were the talk of America. 

The Mormons were finishing their long and arduous 
trek across the Great Plains, and their outriders, led by 
the now famous sea-gulls, had already discovered the 
promised land in the shadow of the Wasatches. Expedi- 
tions were being regularly fitted out for the Arctic to 
search for the lost Sir John Franklin, although, as it later 
turned out, he had been dead for nearly a year. 

A young officer named Robert E. Lee was making his 
way homeward after having served gallantly in the Mexi- 
can war, while another young officer, Major Philip 
Kearny, had just been decorated for gallantry at the bat- 
tle of Churubusco. He had served with the French in 
Algiers as a youth, and was to return again to French serv- 
ice under Napoleon III, to distinguish himself against 
Franz Joseph at the battle of Solferino. His adventurous 
life was to be terminated by the Confederates at a place 
bearing, oddly enough, the French name of Chantilly, in 
Virginia. 
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A Scotch immigrant boy from Dunfermline, by the 
name of Andy Carnegie, had just arrived in the United 
States, seeking fame and fortune, and “The Pioneer,” the 
first locomotive to be operated west of Chicago, had 
puffed its way, a few months before, over the ten miles 
of strap rail, as far as Maywood, Illinois. 

The northern portions of Arizona and New Mexico had 
been part of the United States for only a few months; 
their southern portions were not to be acquired, by the 
Gadsden purchase, for another five years. Wisconsin was 
an infant state, with a statehood age of four months or 
so, and sixteen of our present states had not yet been 
admitted to the Union; some of them were not to acquire 
statehood for another sixty years. The population of the 
United States at the time of the census two years later 
was officially quoted as 23,191,876. 

Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz was professor of zodlogy 
and geology and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow of mod- 
ern languages and belles lettres a1 Harvard University, 
while Ralph Waldo Emerson was rapidly attaining a con- 
siderable stature as lecturer, essayist and poet. Washing- 
ton Irving was busily writing a life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s wife had been dead a year, and the 
poet himself was in the midst of the decline which was to 
culminate in his death in delirium in the Washington Col- 
lege Hospital in Baltimore the following year. John 
Greenleaf Whittier was writing for the Washington 
National Era, while Harriet Elizabeth Beecher Stowe was 
preparing to let loose a flood of Topsies on an unsuspect- 
ing world by writing Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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Among our Southern neighbors, Giuseppe Garibaldi 
was in the service of Uruguay and was not to find his bolts 
of red cloth from which to make uniforms for his Italian 
revolutionary army for some years. Pedro II was Em- 
peror of Brazil, and the Argentine Republic was under 
the dictatorship of the tyrant Rosas. 

Mariano Escobedo was a young officer, who had just 
stopped fighting the United States in a war of which Franz 
Joseph probably never heard. Nonetheless, as commander- 
in-chief of the Mexican Republican armies, years later, 
this same Escobedo was to capture Franzi’s brother, Max- 
imilian, and to sign the order for his execution. 

The Orient was still pretty much of a terra incognita to 
Europeans, although Evariste Régis Huc was traveling in 
Tibet as a Jesuit missionary. A feudal government still 
existed in the world, for Perry had not yet visited Japan, 
and the Shogunate, supported by the daimyos, with their 
stalwart samurai and ronin, still ruled undisputed in the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

In India, filth and perversion held its age-old sway, 
while the morning sun was filtering through the marble 
screens that fill the windows of the Taj Mahal, re-awak- 
ening the glowing colors of the mosaic of agate, of blood- 
stone and of jasper. In the north, British troops were 
engaged in fighting the second Sikh war, without benefit 
of Kipling. In Calcutta, the Tattvabodhinisabha society 
was laboring in an effort to restore the monotheistic sys- 
tem in the Hindu religion. 

Gold had not yet been discovered in Australia, and its 
vast expanses were dotted only here and there by penal 
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colonies. In southern China the Tai-ping rebellion was 
brewing. Hungsiu-tsuen, styling himself the “Heavenly 
Prince,” was planning to replace the Manchus with a na- 
tive dynasty. His attempt never quite came off. 

In the Near East, Abdul-Medjid was conducting the 
usual uneasy reign of the long line of sick men of Europe, 
while Mehmed Fuad Pasha was the Ottoman commission- 
er attempting to settle the practically permanent disputes 
and revolutions in Moldavia and Wallachia, the present 
Roumania. Abbas Pasha had just become Viceroy of 
Egypt, succeeding the ill-fated Ibrahim, who ruled but a 
few months. 

The great and small marionettes of Franz Joseph’s own 
Europe were performing their customary pirouettes in 
their customary fashion. 

Nicholas I was Czar of Russia; Frederick VII had just 
succeeded Christian VIII as King of Denmark. Frederick 
Augustus II was King of Saxony and facing a revolution- 
ary outbreak; Queen Victoria had been on the British 
throne for eleven years. In Prussia, Frederick William IV 
was king, and being compelled by a revolutionary move- 
ment to grant a new constitution, his descendant, Fried- 
tich Wilhelm Viktor Albert Hohenzollern, later Emperor 
of Germany, King of Prussia, as Wilhelm II, and still later 
of Doorn, was not to be born for another decade. Oskar I, 
son of Napoleon’s Bernadotte, was King of Sweden and 
of Norway; Isabella II was Queen of Spain; Leopold I, 
youngest son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, was on the 
recently created Belgian throne. His son, Leopold IT, he 
of the whiskers and Congo atrocities, was but thirteen 
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years old. Ernst August, Duke of Cumberland, was King 
of Hannover, and King Otto brooded over a new consti- 
tution forced upon the Isles of Greece by a revolution. 
In February, Louis Phillipe of France had been over- 
thrown, and Louis Napoleon was president—for an an- 
nounced term of four years—of the new republic, while 
Pius [IX was Pope of Rome. 

The people not chosen by God to reign were busy about 
their own little affairs, some of them of exceedingly ficet- 
ing import, others to last perhaps for a geologic minute. 

The tremendous bass voice of Luigi Lablache was fill- 
ing the opera houses of Europe. Franz Liszt was about to 
be appointed musical director at Weimar, where, among 
other things, he was to bring out Wagner’s Tannhaiiser 
and Lohengrin, while Alfred Lord Tennyson would not 
succeed Wordsworth as poet laureate of England for an- 
other two years. 

Maria Taglioni, the ‘‘Ideal,” had just announced that 
she would thrill the gay blades of a dozen courts no more 
with her daring dance La Fille du Danubc, but Jean Eu- 
gene Robert Houdini was still wowing them with his 
tricks of magic. 

In England, William Powell Frith was covering a can- 
vas with “Othello and Desdemona,” while John Leech 
was illuminating the pages of Punch with his inimitable 
drawings. The Reverend Frederick Denison Maurice was 
just establishing Queen’s College, London, and, at the 
same time, was leader of the Christian Socialists in the 
1848 revolutionary movement. 

Thomas Miiler had just published his History of the 
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Anglo-Saxons, which was to run through five editions, 
while another Miller, a Scot named Hugh, had also just 
published The Footprints of the Creator, or the Astero- 
lepes of Stomness, which, be it said, did not run through 
five editions. Benjamin Disraeli, son of Isaac D’Israeli, 
was the leader of the protectionist Tories against Peel, 
and was using his spare moments to write a life of Wil- 
liam George Frederick Cavendish, Lord Bentinck. 

Charles Wyclifie Goodwin had just published The 
Anglo-Saxon Version of the Life of St. Guthlac, Hermit of 
Crowland, a book that was not destined to make a stir in 
the literary world. David Livingstone was a medical mis- 
sionary among the Bechuana in Africa, and on the verge 
of discovering Lake Ngami. 

Ireland—and this is news!—was rebelling. The ‘Young 
Ireland” movement was in full swing, following hard upon 
the potato famine of the two preceding years, all of which 
was to be responsible for the founding of many of the 
Irish first families in North America, not to mention Chile 
and other scattered places over the world. 

The federal troops of Switzerland had just succeeded 
in defeating the Sonderbund, an organization of the Ro- 
man Catholic cantons of Switzerland, and restoring order 
in the mountain republic. 

Three men of exceedingly different types were just en- 
tering politics. From the department of the Seine, Pierre 
Jean de Béranger was a new member of the constituent 
assembly of France; a rare devil, Pierre, author of songs 
“political, amatory, bacchanalian, satirical, and philo- 
sophical after a fashion”; the united dendtag of Prussia 
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was honored by the, as yet, practically unknown pres- 
ence of a young man of thirty-three from Schénhausen— 
one Otto Eduard Leopold Bismarck; and the Sardinian 
parliament had a new member named Camillo Benso di 
Cavour. 

The village of Schweinschadel, in northeastern Bo- 
hemia, was slumbering unaware that, on June 29, 1866, 
the Prussians under Steinmetz would inflict a crushing 
defeat upon the Austrians there, 

Prince Napoleon Lucien Charles Murat was on the high 
seas, en route from comparative obscurity in that so-bar- 
barous America to prominence in France; and Karl Wil- 
helm Friedrich Oesterley was court painter at Hannover. 

Italy was fomenting as usual. Venice had been shifted 
back and forth ever since Napoleon I ended the alrcady 
decadent republic. It, along with Vicenza, Milan and 
other places, was at present in revolt against Austria. 
Revolutionary uprisings were occurring in Naples and 
Sicily, while Rome was also in the throes of an upheaval. 

These, then, and many others, were the matters great 
and small with which the world was occupying itself in 
1848, and this man, Franzi the Absolute, who came down 
into our own time, was upon the throne of Austria while 
all this mélange of things pertinent and things long-for- 
gotten was being thrown upon the world screen. 

It is of such a mélange of things apparently important 
—and apparently unimportant—that history is consti- 
tuted, rather than of lists of the days of the weeks on 
which the battles of Lepanto or Trafalgar were fought. 
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Princes Two. 


It was to be Franzi’s fate to enter upon his reign with 
the minimum of ceremony and to leave it the same way, 
sixty-eight years later. During this Gargantuan tenure of 
office, he outlasted seventeen presidents of the United 
States, one queen and one king of England, three kings 
of Prussia, two emperors of Germany and all but a year 
and a half of the reign of a third. He reigned during all 
the time France was having its Second Republic, its Sec- 
ond Empire, and a dozen or so assorted presidents of the 
Third Republic. By his longevity, he wore out three czars 
of Russia and all but a few months of the reign of a fourth, 
not to mention six each sultans of Turkey and khedives 
of Egypt. A queen, a republic and three kings passed out 
of the picture in Spain, and still Franzi reigned in Austria. 

Such a tenure of office was by no means indicated when 
he was placed upon the throne of his imbecile uncle. 
Soothsayers in Vienna, with an eye to future patronage, 
were comparing the young Emperor to Asur-aha-iddin, 
youthful King of Assyria, and predicting a long and rosy 
reign, but the betting men could be pardoned if they asked 
long odds before wagering that he would last six months. 
For Austria’s immense northern Italian possessions were 
seething with revolt, urged on by the adjacent kingdom 
of Piedmont-Sardinia. The Hungarians were openly and 
violently dissatisfied, with a dissatisfaction that was soon 
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to flare into open warfare, while Austria itself was still 
simmering from the surge of feeling that had driven 
Prince Metternich into exile. 

Not a pretty prospect that, for a youth of eighteen to 
face, however preternaturally serious and adult he might 
be; but Franzi did not have to face it alone. Besides the 
bulwark of his mother, the astute Sophie, contemporarily 
termed “the best man in Austria,” he had his two loyal 
princes to depend upon; and stalwart reeds they proved, 
too. He had, besides, an octogenarian field marshal in 
Italy, who, by serving against Napoleon at Hohenlinde, 
Aspern and Wagram, decades before, had learned a stray 
lesson or two from ignominious defeat. It is difficult to 
imagine how an officer, accustomed to the most thorough 
and efficient trouncings in his youth and middle age, 
should stif] have enough resilience to win battles when he 
was eighty, but the fact remains that Radetzky did it, 
and lived on, moreover, to be governor of Upper Italy at 
the age of ninety-one. 

Alfred Candidus Ferdinand Prince zu Windischgritz, 
and Prince Felix Ludwig Johann Friedrich von Schwarzen- 
berg—one a Belgian, the other a Bohemian—were broth- 
ers-in-law, and, between them, they saved the empire for 
Franz Joseph, with yeoman assistance from Field Marshal 
Joseph Wenzel Radetzky, Count Radetzky de Radetz, 
another Bohemian, he of the venerable years. It is signifi- 
cant to note that Austrian history is full of such trans- 
planted nobles as these, who, or their fathers before them, 
entered Austrian service and became more Austrian than 
the Austrians themselves. In the Count Bombelles, Franzi 
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had one for his earliest tutor and he was to make use of 
more and more of them as time went on. The weakness 
of Austrian politicians was notorious, they all had axes to 
grind, and, from whatever of the many races in Austria 
they came, they were always regarded with suspicion and 
dislike by all the other races. Nothing shows the conglom- 
erate nature of the monarchy to such an extent as this 
reliance on men who were practically, or literally, for- 
eigners. 

Prince Schwarzenberg, after only a short acquaintance 
with the boy emperor, said shrewdly: 

“L’Autriche étonnera le monde par son ingratitude.” 

When he said Austria, he meant Franzi, and the world 
did not have long to wait before being astonished by the 
ingratitude of the young Emperor. While the ingratitude 
of the Hapsburgs was traditionally of monumental! pro- 
portions, Franzi was to start right in before he had prop- 
erly warmed the throne and continue throughout his long 
reign with choice samples of what ingratitude can be. 

As a reward for his all-important services, Prince Win- 
dischgriitz was to be honored by being the first to feel the 
cold, passionless, but implacable ingratitude of which 
Franzi was capable even at this early age, while Prince 
Schwarzenberg was permitted to perform the tremendous 
labors which contributed as much as anything to his early 
and sudden death. Even he did not die quite soon enough 
to escape the Emperor’s disfavor. As for Windischgritz, 
Franz Joseph turned on him with a callousness of which 
only a supreme absolutist could be capable. 

Portraits, and contemporary accounts, of the young 
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Emperor at this period reveal a handsome youth, with a 
slightly pouting mouth, and an apparent tremendous 
amount of personal charm—apparent, that is, until he 
spoke. Then his cold, bitter imperiousness, his dry, meas- 
ured phrases, without an iota of warmth in them, revealed 
to all perspicacious observers the strange lack of personal 
feeling towards those who served him that was to be ap- 
parent in him throughout his long life. There was nothing 
that Franzi feared so much as being natural with people. 

His unceremonious dumping and virtual dishonoring of 
Prince Windischgritz was but the first of his many acts 
of a similar nature. In this, though, as in all other mat- 
ters, we must judge him not as a human being, but as an 
emperor, which, to one of Franzi’s mentality, were quite 
different things. We must judge him, in other words, 
according to his own personal conception, not as Franz 
Hapsburg, but as Emperor Franz Joseph I—Franzi, the 
Absolute. 

Born in Brussels in 1787, Prince Windischgriitz was a 
thorough aristocrat, who shared Franzi’s opinion that the 
duty of the commoner was to keep his damned mouth 
shut, to obey orders and to pay taxes for the upkeep of 
the aristocracy in the style to which it was accustomed. 
He progressed steadily in the Austrian service, and the 
March, 1848, rebellion found him commandant in the 
Czech provincial capital of Prague, a not too loyal portion 
of the empire at any time and now simmering and boiling 
with revolt. At the Archduchess Sophie’s request, he be- 
came dictator of Austria for a few hours immediately fol- 
lowing the revolution, then obediently returned to Prague, 
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where, during the summer, he was kept busy putting down 
a rather serious manifestation of budding nationalism on 
the part of the Czechs. 

Meanwhile, as confidant of Empress Maria Anna, wife 
of the imbecile whose throne was tottering, he kept in 
close touch with the situation in Vienna. Poor Ferdinand 
himself was having a grand time. In the humdrum life 
of an emperor, there was nothing more pleasant than an 
occasional revolution with much shouting, excitement and 
shooting. 

Gradually, during these troublous months, Prince Win- 
dischgriitz’ power grew, and his complete and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the dynasty singled him out. It would have 
been a rather simple thing for him to have seized the reins 
of power and ta have become president, emperor, or what 
have you, of Austria, in the Napoleonic tradition, but such 
a thought never occurred to him. Personally unambi- 
tious, at least along those lines, his first move was to se- 
lect an, until recently, scapegrace brother-in-law, Prince 
Schwarzenberg, for the ticklish job of heading the new 
government which was to usher out the imbecile Ferdi- 
nand and install the young Archduke in his place. It was 
the Prince’s delicate job to convince the Empress of the 
tightness of this step. 

All of this, he conducted honestly and faithfully, while 
his brother-in-law was cynically taking advantage of the 
situation. The motives behind the actions of Schwarzen- 
berg were extremely complex, and, in many cases, hardly 
amenable with the ordinary tenets of gratitude or even 
honesty. It must be admitted, however, that he was act- 
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ing in a manner that, to his brilliant if somewhat warped 
intelligence, seemed the best for Austria and for the dy- 
nasty, and only incidentally, one might almost say casual- 
ly, for his cynical, embittered self. 

When Kossuth Lajos fanned the unrest in Hungary 
into open revolt—and Lord knows they had enough to 
revolt over—it was again Prince Windischgratz who was 
given the thankless task of subduing them. The Prince 
proceeded with this, as with the other things he consid- 
ered to be his duty, uncomplainingly, and with every ef- 
fort to do his not unbrilliant best. He was, though, fore- 
doomed to failure from the start because of his total mis- 
conception of the situation. His mistake was in not know- 
ing the fate that his wily brother-in-law and Franzi had 
in mind for Hungary. He wanted to produce a few quick 
military victories that would bring the Hungarian nobil- 
ity into line and clear the way for the setting up of the 
traditional Hungarian state within the empire, more or 
less in its old form. This plan failed for two reasons. 
First, because the military victories he sought were not so 
easy to win, officered as the revolutionary Hungarians 
were by some of the cream of the officers who had for- 
merly been in the Austrian army; officers, moreover, who 
had a thorough knowledge of both the strength and the 
weakness of the existing Austrian military tactics. 

But a far more important cause of his downfall was the 
fact that what Prince Schwarzenberg wanted and what 
the Emperor wanted was a complete subjugation of Hun- 
gary, an unconditional surrender that would leave Austria 
to dictate the terms and to send a few of the leaders of 
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the rebellion to the gallows, without even a conference 
with the heads of the uprising. The fact that the outside 
world was in sympathy with the embattled Hungarians 
only added to Schwarzenberg’s determination to crush 
the revolt absolutely. 

This conflict of aims and purposes could not go cn in- 
definitely and Prince Windischgratz was peremptorily re- 
lieved of his command and ordered to return to Vienna. 
He took this blow in the face without grumbling, what- 
ever might have been his inward thoughts on the grati- 
tude of kings, and brothers-in-law, and continued, in so 
far as he was able, to support the young Emperor. 

The younger brother-in-law whom Prince Windisch- 
griitz had unselfishly elevated into power, and who was 
largely responsible for the Prince’s recall from Hungary, 
was another sort of character entirely. Born in Krumau, 
Bohemia, on October 2, 1800, he cast aside all his early 
promise of brilliance by his determined and successful 
devotion to the career of a roué, a career that was by no 
means an unusual one among the Austrian blades of his 
time. After the customary period of military service, in 
in-law’s regiment, where he distinguished him- 
self for his dissolute habits even among a collection of 
unusually dissolute young officers, Prince Schwarzenberg 
entered the Austrian foreign service, although he still held 
on to his rank in the army. 

As a dilettante in diplomacy. he wandered about among 
the Austrian cmbassies in various parts of the world, in- 
cluding South America as well as Europe, in as subordi- 
nate positions as his noble birth would permit the ambas- 
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sadors to give him. It mattered little to the gay Prince 
where he was sent, so long as the wine was good and the 
women beautiful. Usually, his reputation as a rake pre- 
ceded him and he found the feminine hearts in his new 
station already aflutter. If it didn’t, the Prince at once 
proceeded to establish such a reputation anew in the new 
Jand, in whatever capital he might find himself. Even- 
tually, he eloped from England with the wife of one of that 
island’s wealthiest men, and, for a while, there was quite 
a lovers’ idyll in Paris, during the course of which a child 
was born to the pair. Never had the gay Prince shown 
such constancy as with his new light-of-love, but, this 
time, it was the lady who tired first, and the bitter cir- 
cumstances surrounding the breaking off of the union 
seemed to have had a profound effect upon the hitherto 
careless Prince. 

Whatever the reason, this man now over forty, who had 
apparently never had an interest other than wine and 
women in his life, suddenly ceased the dissolute life he 
had been living, and went to Vienna to polish up his tech- 
nical education. Following this, he occupied various dip- 
lomatic posts in Italy, where his astounding new diligence 
won him praise from the old fox Metternich himself. Re- 
entering the army in time of need, he served brilliantly 
under Radetzky in subduing some of the many rebellions 
in upper Italy, commanding his troops with a bitter, cyn- 
ical competency that won the heart of the old fire-eater 
of a field marshal. It was here, on the field of battle, that 
Franzi first met him, upon the occasion of the young Arch- 
duke’s going to Italy, athirst for the actual taste of gun- 
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powder, and, to Radetzky’s horror, bravely and recklessly 
exposing his sacred person to very real danger during the 
cannonading at the sanguinary encounter of Santa Lucia. 

So great was the change in Prince Schwarzenberg that 
his hard-working, conscientious brother-in-law, Windisch- 
gratz, who had hitherto been more or less estranged 
from him, came to rely upon him as a valuable assistant 
during the stressful days of ’48, and eventually maneu- 
vered him into actual control of Austria. 

To Prince Schwarzenberg, young Franzi the Absolute 
accorded a degree of respect and admiration that he was 
never again to give to any of his ministers in even a small 
degree. Although he was capable, as he later proved, of 
upsetting his idol’s plans and work of months if he dis- 
agreed with them, it is evident that Franz Joseph took his 
prime minister as the model of all the perfect statesman 
should be. In the years that followed, when Franzi was 
to be, in effect, his own prime minister, his conscious striv- 
ing to imitate the dead Schwarzenberg was as apparent as 
it was fruitless. The Emperor did not have, nor ever at- 
tained, the brilliance, the knowledge, and the foresight 
of the model statesman. 
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“FAREWELL to youth!” 

Thus, in typically bromidical style, Franzi announced 
his feelings as he ascended the throne with all the dignity 
that his eighteen years could summon. Equally, he might 
have added: ‘Farewell to honesty!” for one of his first 
official acts was to sign a document that he knew to be a 
lie of the first water. It was a lie of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg’s, to be sure, but Franzi was aware of what it was~ 
a deliberate, calculated falsehood, his first manifesto to 
his people. It read: 

“Convinced on our own motion of the need and value 
of free institutions that are expressive of the spirit of the 
age, we enter with confidence on the path leading to a 
salutary transformation and rejuvenation of the mon- 
archy. On the basis of real liberty, of equality of all na- 
tions of the realm and of legal equality for all of its citi- 
zens, and to permit those citizens to take part in legisla- 
tion, our Fatherland may experience a rebirth to its old 
splendor, with new power. Determined to continue the 
glory of the crown untarnished, but ready to share our 
rights with the representatives of our nations, we expect 
to succeed, with the blessings of God and an understand- 
ing with our people, in welding the regions and races of 
all the monarchy into one great state.” 

This was certainly a clear-cut promise of at least a lim- 
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ited share in government on the part of the people, but 
this promise was never kept nor ever intended to be kept. 
As fast as it was safe to do so, Austria was turned into an 
absolute monarchy, and so it would have remained for as 
long as Franzi lived if circumstances and his own inepti- 
tude had not forced him later to grant some concessions, 
grudgingly and unwillingly. 

It was characteristic of the young Emperor that he 
started in at once to perfect the routine of his job. Hardly 
had the court found it safe to move from Oimiitz to the 
Hofburg in Vienna, than Franzi inaugurated the fifteen 
hour minimum work-day that he was to keep, with but 
few interruptions, throughout the next sixty-eight years. 
It mattcred not how late he had been up the night before, 
between the hours of five and six every morning he was at 
his work table, regarding avidly the mass of papers that 
had to be gone through, grinning to himself in pleasant 
anticipation. That he was a tremendous and indefatigable 
worker was early apparent, and he remained just that. 
He governed himself with the same barrack-room strict- 
ness with which he attempted to govern everyone and 
everything else. A military man, a self-supposed war lord 
to the core, he applied military discipline to the transac- 
tion of his business, and it was only unfortunate that he 
applied it with the lack of imagination of a drill sergeant 
rather than as a skilled and tactical field marshal. 

Now that her son was actually on the throne, the Arch- 
duchess Sophie bustled hither and yon, taken up with the 
running of the social affairs of the court, meddling into 
political policies, as well, both of which she was to do un- 
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til she became mentally incompetent, years later. Her 
son never offered the slightest objections to this matri- 
archal rule of his household, except in so far as it involved 
him, personally, in any unnecessary ceremonies. Ritual- 
istic as he was and worshipping any tradition, however 
silly and puerile, his fear of people made him shy from 
ceremonies conducted publicly. Sophie found him malle- 
able in everything else, but she also found that, in certain 
things, he could balk and throw back his ears, putting 
even his mother in her place with the cold, immovable 
finality which characterized all his actions. 

As a life-long hater of ceremonies, one might have ex- 
pected to find the Emperor lounging about the palace in 
the imperial equivalent of pipe and carpet slippers, but 
one would have been disappointed in these expectations, 
For Franz Joseph never appeared in civilian clothes, not 
even for his sparse and frugal breakfast in the privacy of 
his own chambers, with no one but his personal valet in 
attendance. Always, he was in uniform, from his habitual 
awakening at the most unimperial hour of four-thirty in 
the morning, until he went to bed at night. Even when he 
traveled abroad, he wore uniforms wherever possible. He 
was an honorary officer of one sort or another in most of 
the foreign armies, and his wardrobe always contained the 
correct uniform. One of the many details to which he 
always attended personally was watching for changes in 
these uniforms, and seeing to it that the imperial tailor 
immediately put together the new and approved uniform. 

Within these uniforms, he was encased as if in steel. 
Never, if he could avoid it, did he speak to anyone out- 
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side the nobility, and, even with them, he was habitually 
impersonal, cold and aloof, rarely speaking of anything 
with anybody except the immediate business of running 
the Austrian Empire. Later, this inability to unbend with 
anyone was to cost him the love of his Empress, was to 
prevent him from ever knowing anything at all about his 
son, was to leave him, at last, friendless and alone with 
his overwhelming load of tragedies. Sycophants, however 
adroit, got exactly nowhere with the Emperor, he seemed 
to have a sixth sense in detecting them. So absolute was 
he, moreover, that he felt that he was equally above 
blame or praise and resented both when they were prof- 
fered him. 

One class and one only was always exempted from this 
frozen impenetrability during the whole of the Emperor’s 
life, and that was the rough, crude mountaineers who 
served him on his hunting trips. Franzi, like most Euro- 
pean monarchs of his day, was an ardent slaughterer of 
game, several thousand chamoix fell to his gun between 
the first one, shot at the age of ten, and the last one, shot 
at eighty-two. Unlike most of the other monarchs, how- 
ever, he was quite willing to undertake hunts in the moun- 
tains where actual, hard physical exercise was involved. 
With his gift for languages, he soon learned the harsh 
dialect of the mountains perfectly, his guides adored him, 
and with them, and them only, Franzi the Absolute be- 
trayed signs of being a human being, They were per- 
haps the only persons with whom he came in contact 
whom he didn’t regard with a mistrustful fear. 

Like most monarchs, particularly those so unpopular 
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as he always was, he was subjected to a whispering cam- 
paign that painted him as lascivious, even mildly per- 
verted. With a heritage such as his, and with relations 
such as his, stories of this nature gained a widespread 
credence. Perhaps they were true, but the whole terrifi- 
cally reserved, cold and fishy character of the man would 
seem to give them lic. He could never unbend sufficiently 
to have more than the most matter-of-fact, prearranged 
amours, and even such as these only with the aid of oth- 
ers. In line with the Hapsburg tradition, of course, from 
the time of his puberty, his mother had thoughtfully pro- 
vided him with buxom, experienced farmers’ daughters, 
much older than himself, carefully inspected and pro- 
nounced sanitary. As an emperor, though, he felt that he 
had outgrown these and made other arrangements. 
Immediately after his accession to the throne, Colonel 
Count Karl Griinne, who had been his chamberlain as an 
archduke, became his imperial aide-de-camp. One of his 
duties was to act as procurer, in what few nocturnal di- 
versions the young Emperor could find the time for. This 
same Griinne, too, of a Lorraine family, soon grew to be 
the buffer between Franz Joseph and the army. Since the 
Emperor never for once relinquished the idea that he was 
the supreme commander-in-chief of the army, Griinne ex- 
ercised considerable power. Totally inexperienced in ac- 
tual fighting or in military strategy, this imperial pro- 
curer, who had all the attributes of character which usu- 
ally accompany such a trade in much less exalted circles, 
nonetheless became the virtual head of the Austrian army. 
Naturally, he saved the Emperor a tremendous amount 
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of work and trouble by serving as the agency through 
which all news, complaints and what not relating ta the 
army must filter through to Franz Joseph. Equally, 
though, this prevented the Emperor from knowing di- 
rectly when things went wrong, and things went wrong 
oftener than not in the Austrian army. This was no re- 
flection whatever upon the bravery of the Austrian sol- 
diers, nor of that of the subject races whom they held so 
long under their control. Rather, it was directly traceable 
to the whole military system, which was as bad as any- 
thing could well be, destroying as it did the initiative of 
everyone except the scions of nobility among the officers, 
who had no need for initiative themselves because promo- 
tion could be obtained for them much quicker through 
wire-pulling than through any presence, or lack, of mili- 
tary ability. 

Rarcly, all too rarely, there were exceptions to the gen- 
eral nije, and such an exception was Field Marshal Ra- 
detzky. Although the fortunes of Austria were at their 
lowest ebb, although sedition was ripe and blossoming 
everywhere, although the army was riddled and rotten 
with graft, this doughty octogenarian kept his conglom- 
erate army toeing the mark. He won victory after victory 
all through northern Italy, culminating a whole series of 
triumphs by administering a most workman-like and 
sound trouncing to the Piedmontese army at Novara, a 
victory which broke the back of the revolution in Italy, 
according to all Austrian authorities. It was not Radet- 
zky’s fault that the Italians proved to have very supple 
backs which soon mended again. 
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In Hungary, things were not going so well, even though 
a counter-revolutionary movement of considerable force 
was being staged against Hungary by some of their former 
subject races, the Croats, the Austrian Serbs and the Rou- 
manians. The Hungarians were led by an Austrian-edu- 
cated officer of only thirty, General Arthur von Gorgey. 
For the Austrians, General von Welden, who had been 
sent to succeed the deposed Prince Windischgritz, was 
not only not doing as well as the Prince had been able to 
do, but much worse, and he, in turn, was superseded by 
General Baron von Haynau. That such a man as this 
should have been chosen for this all-important post was 
an indication of the corrupt state of the Austrian army. 
Haynau was not even an Austrian, being one of the quite 
numerous breed of bastards for which a lusty Elector of 
Hesse was responsible. He was, morcover, a proved sadist, 
filled with an insane lust for torture and blood, as had 
already been amply indicated by his atrocious conduct in 
Italy, following the capture of the town of Brescia by the 
Austrian troops. As far as defeating the rebellious Hun- 
garians was concerned, he did no better than the rest of 
the generals. His forte was in punishing them, after 
someone else had conquered them. 

In the meantime, though, Czar Nicholas I, implacable 
foe of all revolutionary movements, was watching the 
situation in Hungary with an anxious eye. Hungary was 
perilously close to his own chronically rebellious Poland, 
which he had only just succeeded in restoring to some 
semblance of order, and, when two notorious Polish rev- 
olutionary generals cast their Iot with the Hungarians, 
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the Czar decided it was time to act. Under his most trust- 
ed field marshal, Prince Paskievitch, Russian troops occu- 
pied the Austrian province of Galicia, with the full con- 
sent of the Austrians, there to adopt an attitude of watch- 
ful waiting. Nicholas wasn’t taking any chances of the 
revolution spilling over into Russian Poland. 

The Russian troops didn’t have long to wait, for Franz 
Joseph and his astute premier, much against their wishes, 
were finally forced to call upon the Czar for aid, after 
first trying every alternative they could think of. Nicholas 
responded at once and Hungary’s fate was sealed. Pecu- 
liarly enough, the same action sealed the fate of Austria, 
although its final working out in Austria’s case took half 
a century and more, and was far more complicated than 
a mere military overwhelming. The Czar, or, more par- 
ticularly Russia, as Franzi was to discover, was by no 
means a Windischgratz, who could be treated to a particu- 
larly choice sample of Hapsburg ingratitude and take it 
lying down. The debt that Franzi incurred at this time 
could have been repaid by him almost immediately. When 
he didn’t repay it to Russia, it was a sorry day for Austria. 

The Czar’s action in coming so effectively to the rescue 
of Austria was by no means an entirely altruistic one, for 
he had his own valuable and restive province of Poland 
to think about. Nonetheless, the Czar and all of Russia 
regarded it as a pure, and expensive gesture of friendli- 
ness toward the new, young ruler, who, in turn, also 
expressed his undying gratitude to his “uncle” for the 
good turn. This “undying gratitude” was to die slightly 
almost at once and to become completely defunct not very 
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many years later, when, as coldly and dispassionately as 
he did everything, Franzi the Absolute blankly refused to 
come to the aid of the Czar. 

When young von Gérgey found that the Russians were 
coming to Austria’s assistance and realized that his army 
was hopelessly caught between two fires, he was enough 
of a general to realize the hopelessness of the situation. 
Moreover, he was enough of a humanitarian not to go on 
sacrificing his brave and loyal troops in a lost cause. He 
did something that took far more courage than fighting 
on and on unto the last man; he took his army over to the 
Russians and honorably surrendered to Prince Paskie- 
vitch, receiving, in return, the promise of immunity for 
his officers and his men. 

But “victorious” Austria was in no mood for mercy nor 
for heeding any promises its ally had made. When it was 
suggested to Prince Schwarzenberg that it would be an 
excellent thing to pardon the “rebels,” he replied: 

“Certainly, certainly. By all means. But let’s have a 
little neck-stretching first.” 

Haynau, the sadist, was an excellent servant to whom 
to entrust the neck-stretching. Despite Russia’s promises 
to the Hungarians, and despite the Czar’s protests against 
what followed, Haynau, at the bloody assizes of Arad, 
condemned Hungarians to death in a wholesale fashion, 
and proceeded, with the greatest of gusto, to supervise 
the executions. Eventually, when the blood lust had been 
sated to a certain extent, the Czar’s protests began to be 
heeded and the holocaust petered out and finally stopped. 

This is not a pretty page in Austria’s history, nor yet 
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in the history of the young Emperor. True, the actual 
butchery was carried out by Haynau and Jater—much too 
late—was to be repudiated. Prince Schwarzenberg was 
also guilty, for he more or less closed an eye to a situation 
that he knew perfectly well existed. Nonetheless, the 
unalterable fact remains that Franzi could have stopped 
the slaughter most conveniently and easily, but he didn’t. 
Without an apparent qualm, this handsome youth risked 
writer’s cramp in signing his name to the death warrants 
of hundreds. 

This was one of his exceedingly few opportunities to 
show mercy to a defeated foe—defeated foes were to be 
extremely rare during his reign—and, instead, he counte- 
nanced and lent his tacit and actual approval to savage 
butchery. That he did so coldly and dispassionately is 
also a fact, a remarkable fact when one remembers that 
he was not yet twenty, 

Following Russia’s conquest of the revolution, Hun- 
gary was to be hopelessly enslaved for nearly twenty 
years. Strangely enough, the peoples formerly subject to 
the kingdom of Hungary, who remained loyal to the crown 
and aided in putting down the rebellion were accorded no 
better treatment than the Hungarians. The Croats, the 
Austrian Serbs and the Roumanians had their rights taken 
away from them just as ruthlessly as the Magyars’ rights 
were stripped from them, and, when Franzi judged that 
the time was ripe, they were handed back to Hungary 
again. Nor did he ever listen to their pleas of freedom 
from the irking Magyar yoke of some twenty or thirty 
years Jater. 
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Franzi was noted, throughout his life, for his almost 
encyclopedic memory. Combined with this, he had an 
ability to forget good turns and favors that was something 
really colossal. 
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Russia and Prussia. 


In 1850, after the various rebellions had been quelled, 
the Austrian Empire was at the greatest extent territori- 
ally that it was ever to be under Franzi the Absolute. 
In the 1870’s, it was to be increased by the mandate over 
Bosnia-Herzogovina, but, in the meanwhile, other and 
larger territories had been lost. 

Now the empire stretched from Milan in western Italy 
to Kronstadt and beyond in what is now Roumania, and 
from the Saxon border only a short distance south of 
Dresden practically to the Bojana River in far southern 
Dalmatia. Its peoples included the Teuton, the Slav and 
the Latin, in large numbers; its religions included Roman 
Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Protestant and Moslem; its 
languages were legion: German, Italian, Czech, Polish, 
Slovakian, Slovenian, Croatian, Roumanian, Serbian, 
Magyar, Ruthenian and Russian, with a dozen or two 
assorted dialects of each. Three alphabets were in normal 
use, the Gothic, the Latin and the Cyrillic. 

This then, was the conglomeration that was Austria. 
If ever a country needed a ruler with imagination, it was 
this one, and Austria didn’t have such a ruler. Prince 
Schwarzenberg did have imagination in large quantities, 
but he was not to last long, and he was the last rea! per- 
sonality that Franzi ever had about him. He was followed 
by a long line of figureheads, of stuffed shirts, and worse. 
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It was Prince Schwarzenberg’s imagination that en- 
abled him to see that conflict between Prussia and Austria 
was practically inevitable. Austria had long been looked 
to as a leader by the thirty-five states, large and small, 
that constituted the German Federation. Revolutions 
and other political changes had more or less loosened the 
bonds that held the Federation together, but now, with a 
return to something like normality, that is to say, a bovine 
submission on the part of the peasants, the Federation 
began to try to act as one again. 

It was inevitable that the states should wish to shuffle 
off the practically intolerable situation of a border every 
few kilometers, of states no bigger than a good-sized farm, 
of a map of Germany that was as speckled as a Plymouth 
Rock hen. The formation of a German nation, or at least 
a new and more solid federation, was the inevitable out- 
come of the German political trends of the time, but there 
was a sharp cleavage of opinion as to who should head 
this proposed German nation. Some favored the Branden- 
burg-Hohenzollerns, and some the Hapsburg-Lorraines. 
The two dynasties had long been rivals for German lead- 
ership, with the Austrian line usually in the ascendancy, 
but the situation had now materially changed and the 
Federation actually offered the German crown to King 
Friedrich of Prussia. That flighty, romantic monarch re- 
fused it, with a flowery speech in which he said it was the 
property of his young nephew, Franzi of Austria, but his 
ministers had wholly different ideas. They were deter- 
mined to establish the preeminence of the Hohenzollerns 
and of Prussia, regardless of what the Hohenzollern reign- 
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ing at the moment might have to say on the subject. 

There were many points of difference between the two 
countries, small pin-pricks of diplomacy and large stabs 
of self-interest. The wily Prince Schwarzenberg was most 
industrious in widening the gulf between the two coun- 
tries to the extent of declaring war. He succeeded suffi- 
ciently that, in 1850, the Austrian and the Prussian ar- 
mies were mobilized, ambassadors were recalled, and the 
war was about as close as war can be without actual hos- 
tilities, without formal declaration, at least in the Occi- 
dent. Since then, the astute oriental mind has shown us 
how, in piping times of peace, huge territories may be 
gobbled up, thousands of soldiers and civilians killed, and 
all of this without war in name. 

The immediate cause of war cropped up in Hesse, where 
the good burghers suddenly rose in arms and chased the 
reigning Hessian Prince across the border. Inflamed with 
the desire to be the first hook-and-ladder outfit on the 
scene to put out the fire, an Austrian and a Prussian di- 
vision both were rushed to Hesse, and, when they met in 
the streets of Kassel, there were incidents of a minor na- 
ture, unimportant of themselves, but quite sufficient to 
start a war, if the chancellories wished it so. 

Nothing suited Schwarzenberg better than to fight 
Prussia at that time. The Austrian army, flushed with its 
Italian successes and with what it regarded as successes 
in Hungary, was “rarin’ to go,” and in as good shape as 
it was ever to be. Prussia had not yet fully recovered 
from the effects of its own revolution. It was the Prince’s 
idea that delay in settling the issue would be all in favor 
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of Prussia, for the Prussian strength was growing like the 
green bay tree, the Prussian army was beginning to show 
signs of that development which later caused it to be the 
bogey-man of Europe, and delay could only weaken Aus- 
tria’s position, 

At this time, Prince Schwarzenberg, as a result of his 
previous successes along those lines, imagined that he 
could lead the young Emperor around by the nose. Cer- 
tainly in this case it would have been better if that had 
actually been the fact, but it wasn’t. Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV, King of Prussia, was married to the favorite sister of 
the Archduchess Sophie, and the vague and dreamy Prus- 
sian King loved to refer to the Austrian Emperor as 
“nephew,” which, by marriage, he actually was. The 
distaff side of the two dynasties now began to get busy, 
and Sophie to exercise her powerful maternal influence. 
In the test of strength between mother and chancellor, 
the former won, hands down. Before Prince Schwarzen- 
berg quite knew what it was all about, Friedrich Wilhelm 
was offering a conference at Olmiitz to straighten out the 
difficulties, offering, in fact, a solution that would require 
concessions from Prussia which were hardly consistent 
with what was referred to, at the time, as “national 
honor.” 

The Prince promptly refused to attend any such con- 
ference. He knew what he wanted, and what he wanted 
was an immediate and decisive war, not conferences. He 
didn’t get it, for, much to his surprise and puzzled cha- 
grin, Franzi suddenly summoned him ard peremptorily 
ordered him to attend the conference. Moreover, the 
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Prince was left in no doubt but that he had better make 
peace if it were at all possible. It was possible, for Prus- 
sia was prepared to back down ignobly all along the line, 
and the first of Franzi’s many temporizing solutions, 
which weren’t really solutions at all—mercly postpone- 
ments—was accomplished. 

At the time, almost anyone but Franzi could have seen 
that, sooner or later, Austria and Prussia must inevitably 
come to blows. This was beyond all doubt the psychologi- 
cal moment, but Franzi was to be distinguished for his 
lack of appreciation of psychological moments. His de- 
vious policies, consistent only in their inconsistency, were 
always to get Austria entangled in wars at the moment 
when Austria was least prepared. To one of Franzi’s un- 
imaginative outlook on European politics, the Austro- 
Prussian problem now appeared to be settled and he 
turned to other things. 

Now that Austria seemed safe from enemies within and 
without, Franzi began examining his own position with 
relation to his subjects. The sham “constitution” under 
which he had taken the crown had been rendered null 
and inoperative by means of so-called “temporary” or 
“provisional” decrees. The only reason the sham of dem- 
ocratic government had been continued at all was for still 
another purpose of deception. Many of the smaller Ger- 
man states were notorious for their liberal ideas, and 
Prince Schwarzenberg, in order to win and keep them on 
the side of Austria, knew that some government that, 
from the outside, would resemble at least a slight repre- 
sentation by the Austrian peoples, was necessary. The 
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young Franzi, with his absolutism and his arrogance and 
regarding as he did the German problem as settled, was 
impatient and chafing under the necessity of preserving 
even the bare shell of a democratic government. Even 
so, it is probable that the Prince could have kept him in 
line, except for the ambitions of Baron Kiibeck. 

This shrewd politician, the son of a small town tailor, 
deduced in which direction Franzi’s thoughts were trend- 
ing, and, for personal preferment, went to the Empcror 
with a plan to kick the whole play-acting overboard, and 
come out into the open. Under his scheme, the Emperor 
was to be a complete autocrat. Kiibeck found a willing 
auditor in the Emperor, and, by the time Prince Schwar- 
zenberg got wind of it, the time had passed when he might 
have quashed it. Astute politician that the Prince was, 
he realized at once that antagonizing the plan was hope- 
less, and, to hang on to the shreds of power, he gave it his 
approval—a bitter pill for him to swallow. As Schwarzen- 
berg went, so went the trained seals in the cabinet, all ex- 
cept the finance minister, one Krauss. Amid the sneers 
of his compatriots, Krauss resigned rather than be a party 
to this betrayal of the Austrian people. He had, it ap- 
peared, some silly scruple or other as to the sanctity of 
an oath. The rest of the cabinet and particularly Franzi 
himself had all taken the same or a similar oath, but 
what, after all, was the breaking of an oath to protect 
the rights of the people? Since the people had no rights, 
how could such an oath be binding? Among the members 
of that cabinet who made what peace they could with 
their consciences was Alexander Bach, the same young 
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lawyer who, as a revolutionary leader, had given Prince 
Metternich five minutes to resign. Times had changed. 

The return of the ancient Metternich from his exile, 
shortly after this, had no political significance whatever, 
for the Prince was much too old to consider a return to 
power if the opportunity had offered itself. But the pres- 
ence of the octogenarian on Vienna’s streets was, in truth, 
a symbol that absolutism was again in the saddle. The 
old man himself made no secret now of the belief he had 
held for years, that Austria was doomed, and the end was 
only a question of time. With senile cackles, he was wont 
to explain that he was kept alive only out of curiosity as 
to the form this end would take, but, though he lived on 
and on, the Austrian Empire yet survived him. 

It is significant of the puppetism of the cabinet to ob- 
serve that the finance minister had not been aware until 
the mask was removed that the Austrian people had long 
since been betrayed in fact, if not in name. Of the other 
liberals in that first “constitutional” cabinet, Count Sta- 
dion had died after a lingering illness, and Alexander 
Bach, “the liberalest liberal of them all,” was now cheer- 
ing nobly and dutifully for the new autocracy. In fact, 
it was to be due to his gigantic labors that the autocratic 
yoke was fastened so securely upon Austria. 

The new, blunt measure, the stripping off of the mask 
to reveal Franz Joseph as more of an autocrat than any 
of his forefathers had dared to be, was jammed down the 
Austrian gullets without a struggle, Prince Schwarzen- 
berg stood by and watched while his hated rival’s plan 
succeeded largely by means which he himself had pro- 
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vided, namely, the rigorous censorship of the press and 
the filling of each part of the country with a very effec- 
tive political gendarmerie. Three months later, a sudden 
stroke killed the Prince within a few hours, and Austria’s 
ablest, if most unscrupulous prop was removed. 

There can be little doubt but that Baron Kiibeck ex- 
pected to succeed Prince Schwarzenberg as mentor, con- 
fidant and guide of the young Emperor. He became none 
of these things, for Prince Schwarzenberg was never to 
have a successor. With the stroke of the pen that made 
him an autocrat, Franzi the Absolute felt that he had 
attained his political majority. What he wanted around 
him now was not a confidant or a guide, but a cabinet of 
puppets who would obey his commands unquestioningly. 
Sophie was frequently heard to express the opinion that, 
for the purposes of government, one man was much the 
same as another. Any average man could be minister of 
this or that, under a ruler who really ruled. Her son be- 
lieved in this implicitly, and his appointment of Count 
Buol as foreign minister after Schwarzenberg’s death was 
ample proof of it, for the Count, then ambassador to Lon- 
don, was as average an average man as one could well 
find. His only marked idea of foreign policy was a hatred 
of Russia. While ambassador at St. Petersburg, he had 
acquired a real or fancied grievance against the Czar 
which, through much brooding, had now changed into a 
hatred of all Russia. He had held various diplomatic po- 
sitions at the court of several German states, too, but the 
mental caliber of the man is indicated by the fact that, 
despite this experience, despite his position as foreign 
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minister of Austria, Bismarck was later to describe Buol’s 
ignorance of even the geographic situation of the German 
Federation as unbelievable. 

Such was the man who, in so far as he had any influence 
at all, firmly opposed Russia in the extremely difficult and 
ticklish negotiations which were to follow. 

During all this time Nicholas of Russia, posing as the 
benefactor, if not the savior, of Austria, had been over- 
whelming the young Emperor with his attentions, and 
Franzi was accepting them cagily, not quite sure what the 
gift package contained. The attitude of Nicholas—‘any- 
body who hits my kid brother has got to lick me’”—must 
have been extremely distasteful to the younger ruler, 
particularly since the gratitude which Nicholas assumed 
existed in Franzi over the Hungarian business was totally 
absent. In his present secure position, Franzi was already 
beginning to regard the Russian intervention in the Hun- 
garian unpleasantness as sheer meddling. He had already 
forgotten how frantically he had appealed for aid. 

When the Austrian Emperor was compelled to speak 
rather sharply to the Sultan over a Montenegrin squab- 
ble, the Czar hastened to write to Franz Joseph to the 
effect that the Russian fleet was steamed up and ready, 
that a couple of army corps were on a war basis, and that 
all the Sultan had to do was to start something to find 
that a Turkish declaration of war on Austria was equiva- 
lent to a war with Russia as well. Though, as later events 
proved, the Czar was thoroughly and completely imbued 
with the idea of sweeping Turkey out of Europe once and 
for all, he did not neglect, in this same letter to Franz 
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Joseph, to shed a few crocodile tears over the unfortunate 
fate of Turkey, if matters came to a head, and Austria, 
with big brother Russia’s aid, did rise up and smite the 
Turks. 

Somewhat embarrassed by all this effusive friendliness, 
Franzi waited quite a time before he replied to this Jetter; 
waited, in fact, until the trouble had blown over. Then, 
thanking the Czar, he added a sentence to the effect that 
he was sure that the peaceful result would please the Czar 
as much as it did him. With all due allowances for diplo- 
matic saccharinity, one may well wonder if this was not 
an early example of Franzi’s cold, bitter sarcasm, always 
assuming that the young Emperor was sufficiently en rap- 
port with conditions to know that the Czar’s dearest wish 
was a war with Turkey. 

Anyone who examines the correspondence between 
these two at all closely, particularly with what had gone 
before, in mind, will readily appreciate that the Czar 
expected Franzi to be his ally against Turkey. One of 
Nicholas’ letters actually went so far as to suggest the 
probable partitioning of Turkey amongst them, Russia 
to get the Bosphorus, Austria the Dardanelles. At worst, 
Nicholas expected a friendly neutrality from Austria in 
the coming war. He realized that the long-nosed paladin 
in France and the little widow in London might be ex- 
tremely averse to his policies, but he did not permit him- 
self to doubt Franzi for a moment. When, however, he 
duly precipitated the war, and England and France 
aligned with Turkey against him, neither he nor anyone 
else knew what Franz Joseph was about. The young Em- 
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peror blew now hot, now cold, drifted from one side to the 
other, stated a firm policy one day, only to reverse him- 
self and abandon it the next. 

In England and France, where the natural assumption 
had been prevalent that Austria would side with Russia, 
the leaders were astonished and delighted when this did 
not take place, even assuming, finally, that Franzi might 
be induced to join in with them in breaking up forever 
the then formidable might of the Russian bear. 

Franzi let them think he was about to do this, then did 
one of his by now customary about-faces and began dick- 
ering with Prussia for a union against this or that or the 
other thing. To add to the difficulty, the Emperor and 
his minister, Buol, were frequently proceeding at cross 
purposes, for Franzi persisted in not keeping his foreign 
minister advised of what he was doing. From his actions 
in ignoring Buol, it is apparent that the young Franzi 
realized what an ignoramus he had for a foreign minister, 
but, nonetheless, he maintained him in office, possibly as 
an assistant bungler to help muddle things at this highly 
difficult time. One can think of no other reason. 

Without the slightest conception of the ruin in financial 
circles his action would cause, the young Emperor ordered 
the army mobilized, and the warring powers waited with 
bated breath to see whom the mobilized army would fight. 
It fought no one whatever, merely occupying, as a sort of 
provost marshal’s job, some of the disputed provinces. 
This particular mobilization, during which the Austrian 
army fired not a single shot, nor gained one inch of tterri- 
tory, resulted in the loss of thirty thousand men to the 
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ravages of disease. The high boots of the Austrian officers 
might be, and undoubtedly were, distinctly de rigeur, but 
the sanitation service was evidently not quite up to the 
same standard. 

The economic loss caused by this mobilization was enor- 
mous, Meaning as it did the virtual ruin of Austria’s 
finances for half a century or more to come, but Franzi 
the Absolute paid no heed to the protests of his finance 
minister or of his citizens. To his autocratic mind it was, 
and remained, the sole duty of the civilian population to 
sweat forth enough money at all times so that the army 
might be kept in Juxury. In the case of the Austrian army 
of the day, with the amazingly prevalent gaps that existed 
between the sums expended for supplies and the actual 
supplies reaching the troops, this was a very expensive 
lusury, indeed. This attitude of Franzi’s toward his non- 
military subjects was only part and parcel of his lifelong 
contempt and lack of understanding of civilians. 

The following of the devious ways of Francis Joseph’s 
diplomacy during the Crimean War period alone would 
require a book twice the size of this one, if reported in 
full detail. Suffice it to say that, after pursuing about as 
hopeless and purposeless a policy as could well be imag- 
ined, Franz Joseph and his foreign minister added the 
crowning piece of folly to the large pyramid of stupidity 
they had erected, by serving as peacemakers. The result 
of all this was that Franzi achieved the deserved reputa- 
tion of being one who couldn’t be trusted, and Austria 
acquired the dislike, even hatred, not merely of Russia, 
but of Prussia and of France as well. The former was to 
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smolder long before it burst into full flame, but the latter 
two were to have almost immediate results; results, quite 
needless to say, that were detrimental to Austria. 

In Austria, meanwhile, Franz Joseph was anything but 
popular. The Austrians were not a military people, and 
the army hitherto had been more or less of a family mat- 
ter, in constant touch with the general public. The long- 
continued martial jaw in Vienna and elsewhere, coupled 
with the endeavor to separate the army entirely from the 
contamination and possibly liberal influences of the middle 
class, was highly unpopular with the burghers and they 
came to regard Franzi as the cause of all their troubles. 
None of their emperors had ever, hitherto, gone about en- 
tirely in a general’s uniform, and they resented the utter 
lack of interest that their emperor exhibited toward them 
and their problems. When Franzi rode abroad, it was to 
the accompaniment of a deep silence from the populace 
that lined the sidewalks, except where, here and there, 
some police spy or petty office holder set up an occasional 
yelp. A stranger might have imagined that the warm- 
hearted Viennese would love this handsome, straight and 
slender young man who was their emperor, and so they 
would have, if given half a chance. But the Viennese 
knew only too well from bitter experience that the hand- 
some face masked a soul that, to them at least, seemed 
brutally cold, and that the secret police who pried and 
spied everywhere were his tools. An impulsive, hot-headed 
cruelty they could have understood and forgiven, but this 
cold, passionless remorselessness was a thing they could 
never stomach nor ever comprehend. 
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Amid this mute disapproval, Franzi rode serenely, to 
all appearances quite unaffected. A less blunt man might 
have endeavored to make some concessions to popular 
feeling, might have tried to win over the citizenry, but it 
never occurred to Franzi that it was necessary to try. He 
had no idea whatever of the middle class mind or of its 
aspirations, because, for one thing he never by any chance 
spoke to one of them on political matters and rarely on 
any subject at all. Even in his intercourse with the nobil- 
ity, Franzi was extremely reticent and churlish. Totally 
unequipped with small talk, in a country noted for its 
love of chatting, his ingrained absolutism also made him 
an extremely impatient listener, for, beyond the routine 
business of the day, it always seemed to him that no one 
had anything to convey to him. Ready talkers he dis- 
missed at once as sycophants, and, naturally, such an out- 
standing trait was promptly noticed by the people of the 
court. Wishing to please their emperor, upon whom de- 
pended their chances for promotion, all his courtiers and 
the ministers who came in contact with him rigidly re- 
pressed any desire for conversation beyond their imme- 
diate business while they were in his presence. The re- 
sult was that Franzi moved and breathed always in an 
almost complete conversational vacuum of his own cre- 
ation. Since he never read anything, either, it is little 
wonder that he never gained touch with the ideas of the 
nineteenth century in which he lived, nor of the twentieth 
century in which he died, little wonder that he remained 
always an anachronism. 

From a personal standpoint, Franzi never gave a single 
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damn what his people thought of him. They might, and, 
in the numerous coffee-houses, did, say anything they 
liked about him personally, without too much fear of the 
secret police. Contrariwise, the slightest hint of criticism 
of his doings as an emperor was extremely likely to land 
him of the unwary tongue in jail instanter, and the path 
to the gallows was not a particularly hard one to follow. 

While unpopular in Vienna, he was hated in the prov- 
inces, the subject races naturally regarding him as a spe- 
cies of ogre. Despite all efforts of the large and generally 
efficient body of secret police that had been built up, the 
assassination of the young Emperor was the subject of 
consideration in more than one secret hole in the wall, and 
one actual attempt on his life almost proved successful. 
Only a stiff high collar saved Franzi from the knife of 
Libényi Janos, a young Hungarian apprentice, in Febru- 
ary, 1853. Even as it was, a serious wound was inflicted 
and, for a time, it was thought that the Emperor’s life 
was in grave danger. 

But he recovered in time to be ready for the great ad- 
venture of his life—his falling in love with his young 
cousin, Elizabeth, 
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An Emperor in Love. 


THE attempt, so nearly successful, on Franzi’s life nat- 
urally alarmed his mother, and it turned her thoughts and 
those of the Emperor on the subject of insuring the con- 
tinuance of the dynasty. Sophie had not entirely over- 
looked this heretofore. She had been turning it over in 
her mind for some time, particularly since her Franzi was 
beginning to show signs of caring for this one or that one 
of his “sanitary ladies,” provided for him by Count 
Griinne. 

The bridal market in Europe at this time was not any 
too well stocked, particularly as far as Roman Catholics 
were concerned. Franzi, while not overly religious, and 
not at all devout, was, nevertheless, a traditional Roman 
Catholic, and he would, of course, marry into no other 
faith, His Catholicism was somewhat of the type usual in 
Vienna at the time. His matter-of-fact mind rejected at 
once anything savoring of the mystical or the intangible. 
He was a Catholic because his forefathers had always 
been Catholics, it never occurred to him to be anything 
else, or even to think about religion. As in most matters, 
he wavered considerably in his attitude toward the Church 
as an Emperor, but, personally, he never wavered. Always 
he observed the forms and rituals of being a good Cath- 
olic, and let it go at that, without ever permitting religion 
to come within hailing distance of his soul. 
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Since no one other than a Catholic could be considered 
as the future empress, this automatically ruled out Rus- 
sia, England, and a great many of the German countries, 
but Sophie, with her immense pride, not only in the Haps- 
burgs, but in her own Wittelsbacher line as well, had had 
a plan in mind for some time. Her youngest sister, Ludo- 
vika, had a fine young Catholic daughter, and, while her 
rank was rather low for such a prize catch as Franzi, still 
family considerations outweighed everything else, for 
Sophie never Jost her Joyalty to the Wittelsbachs. The 
fact that the marriage of first cousins, and particularly 
first cousins who both had a generous strain of the mad 
Wittelsbach blood in them, might not be 2 good thing for 
the future children never entered her head, or, if it did, 
she dismissed it as unimportant. What, after all, were a 
few more princely idiots in the world, compared with fam- 
ily considerations? Besides, if you got one good one out 
of the brood, such a one could be considered as net profit, 
since the others, the mad ones, could be taken care of 
easily enough in isolated castles somewhere. The Haps- 
burg family, fortuitously, was singularly well equipped 
with both isolated castles and idiots. 

Like her sister Sophie, Ludovika was overweeningly 
ambitious, a more or less thwarted ambition thus far, for 
Ludovika felt that she had been forced to marry beneath 
her station. Her husband, Duke Maximilian Joseph, was 
a charming, cultured Bavarian gentleman, writer of some 
better than average travel books, who took great delight 
in his feat of having once played Bavarian mountain songs 
upon a zither, atop the Great Pyramid of Egypt. A lusty 
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gentleman was Max Joe, for, not only did he have a truly 
formidable crop of illegitimate children, but he also had 
eight children by his wife, Ludovika, as well, certainly 
enough to satisfy any woman. 

Nonetheless, Ludovika was not content, for she alone, 
of all the six daughters of Maximilian I of Bavaria, had 
been passed off on a mere duke, instead of a prince, at the 
very least. Moreover, his title was not that of a duke of 
Bavaria, but simply a duke im Bavaria. Whatever the 
Duke’s charms in the boudoir, this degrading “in” in his 
title was not to be overlooked, particularly by one of such 
a crop of sisters. Ludovika’s eldest sister was an empress, 
three other sisters were German queens, and Sophie was 
the mother of an emperor. The golden opportunity of 
having her daughter become an empress was, therefore, 
not to be missed, so the summer of 1853 found her excit- 
edly journeying from Munich to Ischl, where the Austrian 
Emperor was to be permitted to gaze upon his future 
bride, his cousin Helene, and where the troth was to be 
plighted. To keep Helene company, Ludovika had brought 
along another daughter, sixteen year old Elizabeth, the 
tomboy Sisi. 

Whereas Helene was quiet and reserved, a true daugh- 
ter of her mother, Ludovika was fond of saying, proudly, 
Sisi had inherited all of her father’s restless spirit, his pas- 
sionate love of horses, and of the Bavarian mountains. 
Throughout the journey, she enlivened matters by tom- 
boyish pranks, and was several times on the verge of be- 
ing sent home for getting her dress sopping wet in aiding 
to water the horses, or for too great cemeraderie with the 
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coachmen and the hostlers, who became her slaves in five 
minutes, A slender wraith of a thing, she was, nonethe- 
less, strong and wiry, and her chief beauty lay in her 
animation, produced, as betrayed by her sensitive, finely- 
moulded lips, from sheer joy of living. 

The young Emperor was delayed in coming to Ischl to 
meet his bride, and, when he did finally arrive, he was in 
an agony of embarrassment. Little wonder, for this twen- 
ty-three year old youngster had had no social contacts 
whatever on his own. Even his “hours of love” had been 
arranged for him, down to the last detail, by Count 
Griinne. So exactly mathematical did the Emperor insist 
upon having his days ordered that one would not be sur- 
prised to find, on the list of his day’s activities always 
laid on his writing table the first thing in the morning, 
some such entry as this: 

“t1:45 P.M.—Countess Emily Blanck, age 21, blond, 
vivacious. Bedroom No. 9-B.” 

Under the careful management of his mother and his 
aunt, Franzi was given every opportunity to propose 
formally to Helene, in the presence of his relatives and 
countless servants, as an emperor was traditionally sup- 
posed to do, but he remained tongue-tied, despite the 
encouraging maternal nods and probable kicks under the 
table from the impatient Sophie. The imperial courtship 
gave evidence of becoming a distinct fizzle, and, for the 
first time, Franzi seemed to balk at one of his mother’s 
commands, 

Sisi, meanwhile, like a child at a party of grown-ups, 
had been kept out of sight, but, on the evening when 
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everyone felt sure that Franzi would bring his courage 
to the required point, she was brought in to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor. Fresh from a quarrel with her 
governess, she was pink-cheeked and excited. Never very 
adept at ceremony, she made the horrible error of greet- 
ing her exalted cousin naturally, and, it is to be feared, 
with no great show of respect. 

In Franzi’s cold heart, at the moment he saw Elizabeth, 
began the love that was to last for sixty-three years. 
Franz Joseph, during the Empress’ life, sometimes adopt- 
ed rather peculiar means of showing his love for her, but 
he was a peculiar man, neither in character, nor in posi- 
tion in life, as other men. 

Their first meeting, mind you, was a decade before our 
Civil War, and the outbreak of the World War was to 
find this same Emperor, old and grizzled now, in this 
same retreat at Ischl, gazing sadly at the shrine he had 
made with the gloves of his long-dead Empress. More 
and more in his later years, he returned there, when, in his 
monumental loneliness, some irresistible force drew him 
back to the scene of the only happiness he had known. 

Ischl is a frightfully ineuphonious word to Anglo-Saxon 
ears, yet to Franz Joseph its sound represented the only 
music, the only poetry of a long life, and its halls and 
walks were full of a slender presence, that of the mur- 
dered Empress, who had given Franzi the only interlude 
in his unbearably long life of quiet desperation. Franzi 
loved her, as he loved Austria, loved his brother Maxi- 
milian, and loved his son Rudolf; but for Franzi, to love 
was to destroy the object of his regard. 
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It would seem that, in flouting his mother to choose a 
bride, Franzi made as bad a mistake as he ever made in 
his handling of politics, which is saying a great deal, for 
he was an inspired maker of political mistakes. Elizabeth 
was to give him a vast store of concentrated misery, was 
to drag his tremendously vaulting pride behind her in the 
dust, for there could be no question of eternal bliss be- 
tween this unimaginative, totally unromantic Emperor 
and his vivid, romantic and possibly slightly mad Em- 
press, They had, absolutely and irreparably, nothing in 
common, their tastes were as far apart as the poles. A 
hasty thought would seem to indicate that, in this impor- 
tant matter, Franzi’s genius for making mistakes really 
exceeded itself. 

But did it? 

This man was born without any apparent possibility 
of happiness, without any capacity for enjoying himself, 
without any appreciation whatever of the small, delight- 
ful things that make life worth living, without the ability 
or the inclination to make friends. Being pitch-forked 
into the emperor’s throne before the down had left his 
cheeks, apparently sealed the doom of happiness for his 
icy, repellent temperament. It seemed that there was not 
enough warmth in him for love. 

Yet he loved Elizabeth, and, rigid and inarticulate as 
he was and remained, this love gave him the only happi- 
ness he was ever to know. When he had lost her, he could 
at least sit brooding over his inevitable cigar and think 
of his brief idyll. Tremendous, almost epic, as his life was 
historically, it would have been a long, unbearable busi- 
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ness for the man himself but for his love for Elizabeth. 
For all too brief periods she accomplished the seemingly 
impossible and made him forget that he was Emperor of 
Austria, made him realize that he was a man as other 
men, and, in the evening of their lives, it was she who 
provided him with a mistress of her own choosing, to 
whom, also, he was to be amazingly loyal, possibly be- 
cause his beloved Elizabeth picked her out for him. 

To Sophie, none of all this was apparent. When this 
hitherto docile son of hers flatly and coldly refused to 
marry Helene, refused to marry anyone, in fact, but Eliza- 
beth, she was overcome. She forgot completely her own 
youth, her own utter horror at the groom picked out for 
her; forgot that, in an agony of tears, she had thrown 
herself at the feet of her father, the King of Bavaria, and 
begged and pleaded with him not to offer her up as a 
political sacrifice to the weak-witted Austrian Archduke. 
She was older, now, and, she thought, wiser. 

Never before had this oldest son of hers, for whom she 
had done so much, flouted her wishes. Servants heard 
them talking throughout the night—that is, they heard 
Sophie talking, with occasional monosyllabic answers from 
her son. By morning, the proud Archduchess had given 
up. Almost unbelievingly, she yielded to this blank, cold 
stubbornness on the part of her son, which had been dis- 
played to so many people, but never before to her, his 
mother. The fact that Sophie had thought it impossible 
that she should ever suffer from this side of her son’s 
character shows how little she really knew him. She con- 
sented to the marriage when it was apparent that there 
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was nothing else for her to do, but she never teconciled 
herself to it, nor ever forgave her niece for this unwitting 
upset of her carefully laid plans. With the determination 
and efficiency that characterized all her actions, she set 
about regaining the ascendancy over her son, the Em- 
peror. Her idea of the way to accomplish this was to do 
everything in her power, which was a great deal, to ruin 
the happiness of the young couple. She wished to prove 
to her son that he had made a mistake. 

Sophie had sacrificed her hopes of becoming an empress 
for her son, but she had no intention of being preceded at 
court by anyone else, the cause, no doubt, of her selecting 
the dowdy, complacent Helene for her son’s bride. She 
had already got rid of two Austrian empresses who were 
left over in Vienna after Franzi’s accession. Maria Anna, 
wife of the drooling Ferdinand, offered no resistance, ask- 
ing only to be permitted to carry on her religious devo- 
tions in peace. Sophie’s own elder sister, the fourth and 
last wife of Emperor Francis, who had wheeled Franzi in 
his baby buggy as a child, and who loved him with all the 
love of a real grandmother, although she was actually 
only his step-grandmother and aunt combined, had been 
banished by Sophie to Salzburg. Some idea of Sophie’s 
character may be gained from this heartless banishment 
of her own totally harmless elder sister, merely because 
she happened to bear the title of empress. In her last 
years, the poor old widow begged and pleaded for the 
privilege of spending at least a few days in Vienna, of 
seeing her beloved Franzi. To these pathetic, tear-stained 
letters from one who, in spite of their treatment, still loved 
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them, neither Sophie nor Franzi ever bothered to reply. 

Sophie’s dismay at this sudden overthrow of her plans 
was shared by her sister Ludovika, but the latter was by 
no means as bitter. True, she might have preferred to 
see the Emperor married to the worthy, reliable Helene, 
but, after all, her ambition to have an empress for a 
daughter was to be realized, which was the important 
thing. Helene, too, was probably content, not to say 
relieved, for she had none of the vaulting ambition of her 
mother. Dutifully, she would have become the bride of 
Franz Joseph, but, now that it was not to be, she was just 
as well satisfied, and there was never the slightest ques- 
tion of jealousy between her and this younger sister who 
had, quite involuntarily, destroyed her chances. They re- 
mained fast friends through life, despite a wide disparity 
in character. 

As for Elizabeth, herself, she was, not unnaturally, in 
a daze. A sixteen-year old tomboy, accustomed to the 
stables, to the rough heights of her native mountains, and 
not to the ballrooms or the arts of love, she had little or 
no conception of what it was all about. This imperial 
cousin of hers was to her no more than a dashing young 
officer, and, after the first shock, she accepted him as such. 
Together, they rode in the neighborhood of Ischl, to- 
gether, they climbed its hills. If the young man at her 
side shrank when she spoke gaily to all and sundry whom 
she met, if he was perhaps not as talkative, not as per- 
suasive in his love-making as he might have been, it passed 
unnoticed with her. 

She was far from old enough to realize in even the 
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smallest degree the tremendous gulf that separated her 
character from that of the man she was to marry. Thrilled 
and excited by the beauty of Ischl, by the unaccustomed 
deference paid to her by all she met, this immature young- 
ster was filled, not with disquieting thoughts of her future 
life as empress, for she had no idea whatever of what such 
a life could be, but with thoughts of how good life was, 
and of how good it was to have a quiet, handsome officer 
with whom to enjoy the glories of a summer in the Aus- 
trian mountains. 

Heedless of the cares of state, Franz Joseph spent a 
blissful month with his bride-to-be, a month that was to 
stand out in the dreary expanse of his life of eighty-six 
years like the droopingly inviting palms of an oasis in the 
desert, 
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ELizaBETH returned to her natal Lake Starnberg, but 
with what a difference! She left it a tomboy, a child, to 
whom no one paid any great amount of attention, and 
she returned to it the betrothed of an emperor, and the 
center of attraction for the sycophants of all Europe. She 
spent the winter in a frenzy of preparation, relieved by 
sudden bursts of tears, while, in Vienna, her faithful 
swain, at intervals of further gumming up of the Crimean 
War situation, sent her notes and gifts. Little time as she 
had for qualms, she wondered immaturely sometimes what 
her future life was to be like, wondered and worried. In 
one such agony of doubt, she appealed frantically to her 
father for advice, but he, under pressure of powers be- 
yond his control, could only tell her to go through with it. 

Despite her doubts and fears, time rumbled on as it is 
in the habit of doing, and presently a triumphal journey 
into her new empire was begun on the recently built Dan- 
ube ship, City of Regensburg, The empress-to-be was re- 
ceived at every landing by leading citizens and groups of 
jubilating peasants. Elizabeth discovered that she was 
considered public property now, with even less privacy 
than the goldfish are reliably reported to have. To the 
wild, untamed youngster from the Bavarian Alps, this 
first taste of what her new job was to be like must have 
been rather paralyzing. 
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Half way down the river to Vienna, a change of ship 
was made, this time to the palatial steamer Francis Jo- 
seph I, which her fiancé had caused to be decorated with 
thousands upon thousands of roses, a gesture that pleased 
the child bride-to-be more than all his other splendid and 
expensive gifts. As far as anyone knows, this idea was 
Franzi’s own, perhaps the only poetic thought he had in 
his entire life. This was to be practically his last gesture 
along these lines, for his was not the intellect to realize 
what a tremendous part such attentions might play in 
holding the love of a romantic spirit such as Elizabeth. 
Not that he was ever a neglectful husband at all, for, 
regardless of what he may have done to her soul, he was 
always what would have been called in lesser circles “a 
good provider.” In matters pertaining to her material 
comfort, he was ever ready to drain the empire of funds, 
even if only for some silly whim of his empress. 

All Austria welcomed the bride enthusiastically — all 
Austria, that is to say, save only the Archduchess Sophie, 
who received her niece with the cold remark that it was 
not permitted for an Austrian empress to open windows 
at Schénbrunn. The window that Elizabeth had casually 
opened with her own hands was closed, and with it a bit 
of Elizabeth’s heart was also closed. It was the first of 
many such disapprovals, of many such nonsensical for- 
biddings, for the life of an Austrian empress was hedged 
about with a welter of traditions, of archaic Spanish cere- 
monials. An almost endless list of these might be com- 
piled, but one example will suffice as typical of all the silly 
rest. An empress of Austria, Elizabeth discovered, was 
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only permitted to wear the same pair of shoes once. 

Vienna, but recently relieved from martial law, and not 
yet, nor ever to be, entirely approving of the military 
régime, did not like its tin-soldier emperor—‘“Licutenant 
Red-Pants” to the coffee-house wits. But Vienna did love 
a celebration. The city, entirely without comment either 
approving or disapproving from its emperor, was begin- 
ning to rebuild itself along infinitely more beautiful lines, 
and the streets and shaded parkways were now ablaze 
with flags, with flowers and with other decorations. With- 
in the past few days, the Viennese had actually been 
caught cheering their emperor spontaneously, a manifes- 
tation that again proved the oft-proved adage that all the 
world loves a lover. Franzi, be it noted, received the 
cheers with the same contempt he had previously exhib- 
ited toward his subjects’ sullen silence. 

The Viennese were by no means alone in celebrating, 
for not only had the entire conglomerate empire sent its 
representatives to the Emperor’s wedding, but practically 
the entire world was represented as well. Seventy-five 
thousand visitors were in Vienna, including foreign princes 
and prelates of the church—seventy bishops alone were 
there—and the city was thick with the chatter of foreign 
tongues as the delegations from abroad began to arrive. 

The presence of large sections of the newly important 
army lent not a little to the color of the scene. Troops 
were marching hither and yon constantly, seemingly 
without purpose other than to entertain a bee-swarm of 
small boys, magnetically attracted to the drums as were 
ever the children of Hamlin to the Pied Piper’s pipes. 
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There were among the soldiers, Dalmatians from the far 
Gulf of Cattaro, Slovenes from the valley of the Save, 
Croats from Agram, ruddy-cheeked Austrians from Carin- 
thia, straight-haired Poles from the Galician mountains, 
conquered but unbowed Hungarians from the heights of 
Buda, swarthy Italians from Verona, not to mention Rou- 
manians and Ruthenians. The army reflected in its col- 
umns the infinite varicty of the folk within the Austrian 
borders. 

The uniforms were as varied as their wearers. No dull 
and somber olive-drab here; scarlet’s the color, scarlet 
and a dazzling white, with a background of deep purple 
or of hunters’ green. War was colorful then, war was 
sublime, war was the supreme and crowning adventure. 
What better death for a man who was a man than death 
at the hands of a foc, on a field of victory, calling Hic, 
Hapsburg! with one’s Jast breath? Particularly stirring 
this, since the rataplan of a military band was pretty sure 
to drown out the death rattles of the other erstwhile 
farmer boys, the screams of mortally wounded youth go- 
ing to its death as yet unshaved. 

Mars was but shabbily treated by his otherwise loyal 
co-workers—those polishers of chairs in European chan- 
cellories—when war was mechanized. Molish grubbing 
in the mud amid rusty machinery has no appeal to the 
imagination. The melancholy squishing of duckboards 
under sore, wet feet is but a poor substitute for the stir- 
ring rattle of the drum, the trumpet’s peal for the cavalry 
charge, or even—save the mark—the skirl of the bagpipes. 
A drafty caserne, hastily slapped together on ground more 
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often swampy than not, and the necessity for prophylaxis 
when and if amorous affairs have been toward-——these 
cannot be compared to the bivouac under the stars, hard 
by a town plentifully supplied with old wine and young 
women. In a final analysis, too, how can a soldier win 
the smiles of buxom damsels when he is attired, not in 
form-fitting scarlet and green, but in lumpy khaki? 
Patriotism and panoply are closely interdependent in 
the minds of the peasants, The realization of this was 
almost as potent a factor in holding together the Austrian 
realm as was the efficient corps of secret police. The 
army might be, and frequently was, lacking in food and 
ammunition, but it never lacked color and music. The 
failure to stage a gala performance now and again has 
cost more than one ruler his otherwise life-long billet. 
Now that the cavalry charges of song, story and painting 
have faded from the world scene, the peasantry will not 
rally round with its one-time docility. To war they will 
go, as heretofore, but it will be a wise ruler who will not 
trust them too far. Propaganda is powerful, but it is, 
after all is said and done, a poor substitute for panoply. 
Not only was Franz Joseph putting on a good show, 
with himself as the dashing hcro and Elizabeth as the 
pitiful little ingénuc, down-stage, quivering in an utter 
panic of stage fright, but he was also contributing some- 
thing more tangible to Austria, in the form of a practi- 
cally general amnesty to political prisoners. While grim 
and rapacious old General von Kempen, head of the secret 
police, raised his hands in holy horror, Franzi pardoned 
right and left, showing the surprised peoples of his em- 
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pire that he could be merciful when he wanted to, a thing 
they had been previously inclined to doubt. Here again, 
the absolute separation that Franz Joseph always main- 
tained between emperor and man was apparent. As an 
emperor, the quality of mercy was not in him, and it was 
very, very unusual for him, as at this time, to allow the 
man to supplant the emperor, even for a fleeting moment. 
Only the supreme intoxication of his wedding explains 
it at this period. 

The wedding itself supplied the excuse for a splendid 
spectacle. It took place in the Augustine Church, which 
had been decorated to the utmost degree by artists under 
the direction of innumerable noble masters of ceremony 
of the court. The most valuable Gobelins that the im- 
perial castles possessed draped its walls. The images, the 
altar and the pews were covered with damask, while the 
stone floors were ankle deep in the finest of carpets. No 
less than ten thousand candles made a flickering attempt 
at supplying the illumination. 

The bridal carriage, a masterpiece of the wagon-mak- 
ers’ art, a glittering equipage of polished glass and gold, 
was decorated by the brush of Rubens, Nearly a hundred 
postilions, coachmen, footmen and lackeys, all attired in 
gold-rimmed red coats of Spanish cut, attended the bridal 
train. Their heads were bedecked with costly white 
perukes, and, atop these wigs, there sat the three-cornered 
hats that had been in vogue a century before. As the 
bridal procession moved through the streets, hundreds of 
cannon posted on every bastion set up a thunderous roar, 
and every bell in Vienna tolled its greeting. 
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Elizabeth was attired in a bridal dress of the heaviest 
white silk obtainable, on which expert seamstresses had 
spent weeks in embroidering designs in gold and silver 
threads. Her wrap seemed of gossamer, and it, too, glis- 
tened with gold, while her bridal veil, of gorgeously lovely 
Brussels lace, sparkled with the diamond pins that held 
it in place. Above the veil, the evening light was caught 
and held, glittering, upon the facets of a diamond diadem 
within the bridal wreath of myrrh and orange blossoms. 
Clothed in all this magnificence, and with this imperial 
entourage bedecked in her honor, a frightened little tom- 
boy went through her paces, cowering and trembling. 

The finest white horses that the Emperor’s stables af- 
forded, gaily caparisoned, pranced and capered as they 
carried the bride to the chief gate of the Hofburg, the 
town palace, where the imperial bridegroom waited. He, 
needless to say, was in uniform, but, with a fine touch of 
modesty, he had put aside his numerous field marshal 
attires, and appeared as a simple general. 

When all the privileged spectators had filed in and the 
bridal procession had marched down the aisle, the interior 
of the church was aflame with color, a riot of the reds, 
greens and whites of the serried ranks of officers, the golds 
and silvers of the ministers and other high officials, and 
the deep scarlet of the prelates of the church. 

Cardinal Rauscher, one time teacher of the Emperor, 
and trusted confidant of the Archduchess Sophie, per- 
formed the ceremony. The deep roar of the cannon out- 
side punctuated his remarks, as he spoke of the thirty- 
eight million people from Lake Constance to the Gulf of 
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Cattaro, from the banks of the Po to the banks of the 
Weichsel, who would hail this girl as their empress. 

He finished his peroration: 

“You will be to the Emperor as an island, resting peace- 
fully in the midst of the stormy, troubled waters, an 
island where roses and violets bloom.” 

The waters were to be stormy and troubled, right 
enough, but Elizabeth could never be the steadfast island 
of the Cardinal’s word-picture. Poor child, she was never 
permitted to be. 

At long last, it was over. Nothing remained now but 
the journey back to Schénbrunn. Elizabeth, with her 
artistic soul, must have shied at that glaring, yellow edi- 
fice that resembles a barracks more than a palace, set at 
the foot of a park on a rising hillside, whose geometrical 
walks are lined with trees, the foliage of which is cut into 
the form of huge, clipped hedges. 

Thus was completed the first scene of a drama, so 
tragic in its whole, so macabre in its details, that no dra~ 
Mmatist would dare stage it as it actually happened, fear- 
ing rightly that it would be regarded as a fantasy of night- 
marish proportions. For better or for worse, the bonds 
were welded. Franzi was to obtain his fleeting moment 
of happiness and a store of memories to comfort as well 
as torture him in the years to come, while Sisi was soon 
to become an almost literal exemplification of the out- 
worn comparison of a wild bird, beating its wings upon 
the bars of its cage in a frantic and ceaseless tattoo. 

A grim Fate now permitted itself a ghoulish chuckle 
over work well done. 
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“T’m as infatuated as a lieutenant and as happy as a 
god.” 

So Franzi characterized himself to King Albert of Sax- 
ony shortly after his marriage. 

And, indeed, despite the implacability of Sophie, it 
seemed for a time that the influence of Elizabeth would 
draw the twenty-four year old Emperor out of the hard 
shell that he had built around himself. “Farewell, youth!” 
Franzi had said as he ascended the throne. Well, he might 
have said it at birth, for he was always preternaturally 
solemn and serious. 

Shrewd observers, seeing him at this time, were aston- 
ished at the change in him, could hardly believe that this 
was the same cold, reserved man of only a few months 
before, Actually, it was, and the petty tyranny of Sophie, 
coupled with the increased cares of state, was already 
driving a tiny but definite wedge between the imperial 
couple, So far apart were they in every characteristic to 
begin with, so illy did their very souls harmonize, that it 
required but a small pin-prick or two to rend their happi- 
ness slowly asunder. But none of this was observable at 
first, present though it was. 

With a fine carelessness for rules and traditions hith- 
erto utterly foreign to his nature, Franzi took to riding 
alone with his bride, sudden excursions that precluded 
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protection, to the intense alarm of that elaborate and 
many-dutied machine, the secret police. They protested, 
but, for a while, they protested in vain. Old von Kempen, 
when he grumbled to the Emperor, was sharply told that 
Franzi assumed all responsibility for his personal safety. 
There was never any question of the personal courage of 
the Emperor at any time during the course of his life. 
At this moment, if Elizabeth commanded, he would have 
ridden with her alone, though an assassin was hidden be- 
hind every bush in the park. 

For a short time, the police were impotent to prevent 
these dangerous rides, but their powerful ally, Sophie, 
backed them in their protests, and an even more powerful 
ally, the dry matter-of-factness of Franzi’s real nature, 
abhorring anything out of the ordinary however pleasant 
it might seem to be, finally brought an end to these excur- 
sions, Anything pleasant always seemed to the Emperor 
to be intrinsically wrong and any rule or order that tram- 
meled the spirit was as a direct command from heaven. 
To his limited comprehension, the world was a place gov- 
erned strictly on mathematical lines, brimming over with 
things one must do, and even fuller of things that one 
must not do. Indulgent as he was then and always with 
Elizabeth, his whole nature rebelled against anything out- 
side the narrow limits of what he considered the ordinary. 

Even so, lacking outside influences, his very rea] love 
for Elizabeth, and her sprightly, infectious method of 
doing things, so different from the stiff manners of the 
court, might eventually have converted him. Unfortu- 
nately, these outside influences were not only present, but 
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powerful. Still the dutiful son, despite the momentary 
rebellion that had brought him his bride, his own inner 
convictions aided him in countenancing his mother’s con- 
stant and carping criticisms of the Empress and her ways. 
His complete lack of foresight, in his private as well as 
public affairs, prevented him from gaining any intimation 
of the inevitable result of such trammeling upon the free 
spirit of the Empress, or its result upon her regard for 
him. He could never understand that perhaps Elizabeth 
did not love him as wholly and unquestioningly as he 
loved her. The overwhelming advancement in station in 
life that he had so graciously given her should have caused 
her to love him devotedly, he figured, if there were no 
other reasons, It never occurred to him that this child had 
been hurried and pushed into this marriage, not, perhaps, 
entirely against her will, but certainly without her full, 
conscious consent. Despite a rather dazed regard she may 
have had for him or for the position he held, she certainly 
could not have had any further feeling even remotely 
approaching love. Franzi, the Absolute, could never be- 
lieve that the Empress did not return his love. Indeed, 
it is more than possible that Elizabeth was quite prepared 
to learn to love him, just at first, before the pernicious 
influences of that gangrened court got in their work. 
Now, as was to be the case throughout their wedded 
life, the young autocrat was not able to give undivided 
attention to his domestic problems, if such he realized 
them to be. As an antidote to the rebellions which had 
existed in practically every part of his realm at the time 
of his coronation, Franzi, under the tuition of Prince 
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Schwarzenberg and later of Baron Kiibeck, had formu- 
lated a monarchial form of government that had reduced 
the once proud, cooperative states to the status of mere 
subject provinces. Their peoples, many of them intensely 
freedom-loving souls, were in turn reduced to the status 
of political slaves. 

This was not a work that could be accomplished in a 
day or a week, nor that could be left long unattended 
after it had been accomplished. Alexander Bach did most 
of the planning, most of the executive work, and one won- 
ders how the ex-liberal must have felt as he went about 
this extremely unliberal task. Even with Bach’s tremen- 
dous labors, there was much left over for Franzi, and the 
young Emperor, with his enormous and insatiable appe- 
tite for detail, labored like a Trojan with his minister. 
Morning, noon and night, he attacked the mountainous 
mass of papers which he loved to see daily replenished 
upon his writing table. Puffing away at his cigar, Franzi 
wallowed up to his neck in details, details, details; feel- 
ing, as do all the unimaginative, that he could accomplish 
wonders by a mere excess of zeal, however unfortified by 
intelligence. 

To a mind like Franzi’s, details are all-tmportant, and 
Franzi’s mind had few shades or subtleties. Life to him 
was as a sbarply scissored silhouette, all blacks and 
whites, with nary a sign of gray between. What was not 
black was white, what was not white was black; life was 
as simply, as sharply blocked out as all that. The fact 
that life does not accommodatingly fit itself to any such 
pattern, even for the emperor of Austria, was something 
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that repeated tragedies were to force upon his conscious- 
ness eventually, but which he was never to understand. 

One of his important concerns at this, as at every other 
time, was the army, but, in matters military, he stub- 
bornly refused to listen to anyone but Count Griinne, and 
that gentleman had long since learned to hide unpleasant 
things from the Emperor. All his life long, the hearing 
of unpleasant news drove Franzi into a frenzy, for he 
never could understand why, with all the care and atten- 
tion he gave to details, there should be any unpleasant 
news, The bearer of bad tidings was always highly un- 
popular with him, and persons near the throne, realizing 
this trait, did everything in their power to keep such 
things from the young Emperor. Thus, he was to go hap- 
pily along, laboring for hours over the design of a new 
epaulet to be worn by surgeons-general, while the sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions in the army cried to high 
heaven for reform. The thirty thousand men lost through 
disease during the futile mobilization of 1854-1855 should 
have convinced anyone that the army sanitation service 
was rotten to the core and years behind the times, but it 
is quite possible that the Emperor himself never was in- 
formed of this appalling loss. In any event, little or noth- 
ing was done to improve matters, even after this costly 
lesson, 

Not only in military matters, but in everything else as 
well, Franzi deluded himself with the idea that he knew 
all there was to know. He selected his ministers under 
the theory that anyone could do the job under what he 
regarded as his own capable, energetic direction, and, hav- 
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ing selected a man, he reserved entirely to himself the 
right to criticize that man. Outside criticism of his min- 
isters he regarded as a direct slur on himself, and happy 
was the minister who was viciously attacked and bitterly 
criticized, for he was sure to hold his job, since the Em- 
peror clung to such men with a blind stubbornness, even 
when he himself realized their incompetence. 

The strong right arm of autocracy has always been 
espionage within the country, and this was particularly 
true of those two anachronistic autocracies, Austria and 
Russia, in the last century. The head of the Austrian 
gendarmerie, von Kempen, was given the status of minis- 
ter, and exercised great power. He built up his depart- 
ment to enormous proportions, and to this gigantic organ- 
ization of secret police, too, Franz Joseph gave a great 
deal of attention, particularly as to their successful efforts 
at press censorship. 

The whole organization grew to such proportions as to 
get out of hand. Count Orlow, Russian minister of po- 
lice, was astounded at the number of Austrian secret police 
employed in Hungary, and, if you could astound a Rus- 
sian minister of police, you were certainly possessed of 
something special in the way of espionage. Franzi, like 
the czars, was always so deliberately and stubbornly be- 
hind the times as to be unable to realize that one of the 
most potent factors in breeding discontent and revolution 
is a vast and despicable system of espionage, from whose 
grimy, blood-stained fingers no one is free. Von Kempen, 
the chief of the spy system, carried his work so far as to 
spy on his fellow ministers, and upon foreign diplomats 
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accredited to Austria, not merely politically, but person- 
ally, and, while the Emperor condemned such practices 
publicly, he permitted them to be continued under his 
very nose, The police meddled in literally everything. 
When an archbishop once saw fit to complain to von 
Kempen as to the low state of police morals, the police 
minister merely grinned malevolently. The next day, the 
astounded prelate was presented with an authentic list 
of the moral failings of his own priests, complete with 
chapter and verse. 

When it is considered that, in addition to all these mat- 
ters, Franzi was attempting to act as his own foreign min- 
ister in these particularly parlous times, it will be scen 
that the young bridegroom had plenty with which to oc- 
cupy his time. The Italian question was becoming partic- 
ularly pressing, for old Radetzky, now well up in his 
nineties, had finally given up his arduous task of ruling 
the Italian provinces, while Piedmont-Sardinia, Austria’s 
old enemy, and constant stirrer of discontent in Lombardy 
and Venetia, had acquired unexpected strength through 
serving as saly to France and Great Britain during the 
Crimean unpleasantness. 

Franzi was always a tireless visitor to the various parts 
of his reign and no threats of assassination ever held him 
back. It is unfortunate that, true to form on these visits, 
his powers of observation were exceedingly faulty, and he 
relied upon the reports of his officials stationed there, who 
naturally distorted conditions to suit their own ambitions. 
The utter lack of curiosity as to what the average citizen 
was thinking held true for Franzi in the alien provinces 
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as well as in Austria, and his visits, as a rule, were utterly 
valueless shams, except in so far as they enabled his rest- 
less peoples to see that their emperor was a quite ordinary 
young man, rather handsome in his general’s uniform, and 
not at all the ogre they had pictured him. 

The astute Alexander Bach now saw an opportunity to 
lull the peoples of the realm by giving them a show in the 
form of visits from the newly-weds, so to Bohemia they 
were duly sent, in order that they might impress the un- 
ruly Czechs. Such visits were, of course, what are known 
among the sporting fraternity as “acts.” Everything was 
prearranged and the imperial pair saw only such people 
as their ministers deemed it wise for them to see. Peas- 
ants were always to be found in large numbers who were 
either loyal or willing to be loyal for the nonce in order 
to be among the claque who had choice places for the 
show. Franzi, with his black-white mind, never saw 
through the sham, but Elizabeth was far shrewder. She 
knew nothing whatever about Austria and its people, but 
she did have an observant and sympathetic mind, some- 
thing her emperor husband totally lacked, and, again 
given a free hand, she might have taught the Emperor 
something in these matters, too. She was, in fact, the 
private citizen’s only hope of getting any sort of repre- 
sentation or consideration at court, and the swarm of min- 
isters allied themselves with Sophie to prevent this hap- 
pening. 

The imperial junketings were interrupted in the spring 
of 1855 by a new arrival in the imperial family, a daugh- 
ter who was named Sophie after her grandmother, Fail- 
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ure to give birth to a son still further lowered Elizabeth 
in the estimation of her stern old mother-in-law, who 
promptly took the daughter under her wing. Elizabeth, 
poor youngster, hardly ever saw the baby again in its 
short life. Almost at once, the imperial pair was once 
more en route, this time to the loyal provinces of Carin- 
thia and Tyrol, where, despite the Empress’ illnesses of 
heart, soul and body, they managed to have as happy, 
carefree a vacation as it is ever granted to an imperial 
pair to have. 

Then to work again, for Italy was crying aloud for 
attention. The Austrian rule there was about as sense- 
lessly harsh as possible, executions were of almost daily 
occurrence, estates were confiscated on the slightest pre- 
text, secret police and spies literally swarmed over the 
place. Naturally, there was much anti-Austrian agitation, 
which only caused the vigilance and the harshness to be 
redoubled. Amazingly, the effectiveness of mercy as a 
weapon was never realized by the Austrian government, 
which, in the nineteenth century, still held to the anach- 
ronistic idea that, when people complained of their lot, 
the thing to do was to make it worse. Elizabeth brought 
mercy to Italy, but it came much, much too late. Austria, 
by its harsh, rigid rule, had supplied the fellow-Italian 
agitators across the border in Piedmont-Sardinia with too 
much ammunition already. Northern Italy was ripe for 
revolt, particularly since, in Paris, a long-nosed, be-whisk- 
ered gentleman named Napoleon was giving intimations 
of a most favorable leaning toward the cause of Italian 
liberty. In his checkered youth, Louis Napoleon had 
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sworn to be true to the principle of Italian unity, and he 
was now being pressed with reminders of this oath. 

Nonetheless, the romantic Italians took the imperial 
lovers to their hearts. In Venice, Elizabeth could wander 
about among the crowds on the Piazza San Marco, could 
go shopping practically unattended, could chatter gaily 
with groups of small children, could, in short, do so very 
many of the things that were positively forbidden her in 
Vienna. She simply entranced the Italians and they her, 
and the Emperor, subjected to her charm without the 
adverse influences that existed in Vienna, listened to her 
pleas for mercy for them. Even in redly antagonistic 
Milan, the people greeted the lovers enthusiastically, and 
here, too, Elizabeth succeeded in working wonders with 
the infatuated Franzi. For five months they remained in 
Italy, changing the entire administration while there, 
practically emptying whole prisons of political prisoners, 
and returning wrongly confiscated estates. 

All of this came at an extremely late date for northern 
Italy, possibly too late, but, even so, had the imperial pair 
remained there much longer, there is no telling what magic 
they might not have worked with their charming presence. 
This description applied to Franzi as well as Elizabeth, 
for, in her company, the stiff, formal, unapproachable 
Franzi actually betrayed occasional human flashes, and 
he was, after all, young and very much in love, two things 
irresistible then as now to the Italians. But the Vienna 
clique, which had been viewing all these go’ngs-on with 
the utmost misgivings, finally exerted enough pressure to 
recall the imperial pair before Elizabeth’s popularity 
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could grow to too great proportions. Besides, Elizabeth’s 
condition was again an interesting one, and, in June 1856, 
she gave birth to her second child, another daughter, 
Gisela. 

Archduchess Sophie made no attempt now to conceal 
her rage. An empress, said she, who could produce only 
daughters was no empress at all. Sons were what the 
Hapsburg dynasty needed, fine, strong sons to insure its 
continuance, a thing that even Elizabeth must realize 
as well as anyone else, and yet here she goes along stub- 
bornly producing nothing but daughters. That, the old 
lady sagely concluded, is what comes of all this unnatural 
gallivanting about, al! this riding and exercising, instead 
of eating and getting fat, as was only normal and fitting 
for one who expected to be the mother of fine sons, 

Franz Joseph permitted the reproaches to go on, per- 
mitted his children to be rent from his wife almost be- 
fore they were delivered. He loved Elizabeth, but his 
mother was right, certainly the Empress had borne him 
no fine sons. 

But politics called for more traveling, the moment Eliz- 
abeth was able to be up and about after her second ac- 
couchement, A journey to Hungary, it was thought, might 
aid in reconciling the stiff-necked Magyars, This visit 
proved a total failure, with a tragedy at its close. Politi- 
cally, it was meaningless, for the Magyars refused to come 
close enough to permit the pair of lovers to charm them, 
a tendency that was increased by Franzi’s stubborn stu- 
pidity in persisting in wearing an Austrian field marshal’s 
uniform, when he might, as a graceful and harmless ges- 
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ture, have donned that of a Hungarian cavalry general. 
From Budapest they journeyed through the provinces, 
only to be met with this same silent apathy, the cheering 
sections being made up entirely of secret police and Aus- 
trian office holders. Then came the blow that completed. 
the metamorphosis already begun in Elizabeth, that solidi- 
fied and crystallized the change from a carefree girl to 
an embittered woman, tiny Sophie became ill, and, before 
her parents could reach her, she died. 

Now was the breach between niece and aunt complete 
and irreparable. The grief and stark fury of a mother 
whose first-born has been taken from her, under the excuse 
of better care, only to have it sicken and die, is a grief and 
fury that brooks no compromise, and Franzi, dazed and 
uncomprchending that such a blow as the death of the 
first-born should fall upon an emperor of Austria, was 
compelled to put aside his grief as best he might, while 
he dealt with the two furies, his mother and his wife, who 
were ready to fly at each other's throats. 

Obviously, a nature such as his was incapable of deal- 
ing with a problem like this. His attempts to patch up the 
difference between wife and mother only infuriated Eliza- 
beth, and whatever chance there might have becn of gain- 
ing the love of bis wife went glimmering. Occasionally, 
in later years, his empress was to come back to him, out 
of pity more than anything else, but Franzi’s idyll was 
over. From now on, he was to march the bitter road of 
tragedy, utterly alone, for over sixty years. 

Wrong-headed, incompetent, and stubborn as was Franz 
Joseph I, Emperor of the Austrias, King of Hungary, he 
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presented nonetheless an almost splendid figure as he 
marched along that lonely road, for he did it bravely, un- 
flinchingly, as befits a soldier, even a little tin soldier such 
as he. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Franzi Loses Lombardy. 


ConstDERING the then prevailing mode of thought con- 
cerning women and the proper amount of avoirdupois 
they should carry, there was more than a little merit to 
Sophie's contentions, for Elizabeth was far ahead of her 
time. In a day when woman's place was in an oversize 
armchair, growing steadily more elephantine, Elizabeth 
was imbucd with a horror of fat, a terror of old age that 
later became a mania. Even now, barely in her twenties, 
the Empress was well along in what was to be her lifelong 
campaign against fat by taking violent exercise, frequent 
icy baths, and sleeping little. One was likely to come upon 
her anywhere in the corridors of Schénbrunn, attired only 
in shirt and trunks, turning handsprings, not through 
sheer ebullicnce, but with a desperate purpose, the fear 
of gaining weight driving her on and on. 

She it was who had bathrooms installed in the palaces, 
a hitherto unheard of thing, and never used by the Em- 
peror, who, to the end of his days, distrusted water that 
came from a faucet and conducted his ablutions with the 
aid of pitchers and an outmoded washstand. As it was, 
while Elizabeth eventually succeeded in getting bathrooms 
installed for herself at both Schénbrunn and the Hofburg, 
it took her two years of argument to accomplish it. Her 
husband, Franzi, never took a bath, in the modern sense, 
in all the eighty-six years of his life. In this lack of bath- 
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ing facilities, however, the Austrian court was not far be- 
hind the other continental courts of its day. Right down 
to 1870, every Berlin Saturday evening beheld the spec- 
tacle of two palace lackeys going to the Hotel de Rome, 
and bearing thence to the palace the tin bathtub which 
that hostelry boasted, so that the King of Prussia might 
have his customary weekly bath. It was only after the 
kings of Prussia acquired the new dignity of emperors of 
Germany that they rated bathtubs. 

Despite Elizabeth’s “unwomanly” activities, such as 
taking baths and indulging in violent exercises, and despite 
Sophie’s gloomy predictions, the Empress actually did not 
fail in her supreme duty. 

Vienna awoke on the morning of August 22, 1858, to 
the roaring thunder of cannon, and counted the shots 
breathlessly. Slowly, their number mounted until it had 
reached one hundred and one, then Vienna set up a mighty 
cheer, for an heir had been born the previous evening. 
Austria now had a crown prince. 

This was the man-child of whom Elizabeth had dreamed, 
a boy to be her very own, that no one could take from 
her; but, before the child could be christened Rudolf, he 
had been torn from her arms like the others, and Eliza- 
beth, too weak to protest, went into a decline. Practically 
all commentaries on Franz Joseph’s life give heed to the 
gossip of the time and agree that no small part of this 
decline was due to the Empress having contracted a viru- 
lent and incurable social disease from the Emperor. They 
go further and maintain that the young Crown Prince 
was tainted from birth with this disease, contracted by 
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his father in extra-marital adventures. Rudolf, at least in 
his later years, was undoubtedly afflicted, but that the dis- 
ease was inherited, at least inherited from his immediate 
parents, is, it seems to me, an extremely debatable ques- 
tion. Franz Joseph lived to be eighty-six years old and 
retained his faculties practically unimpaired, to the last. 
This, medical authorities assure me, is quite sufficient evi- 
dence that he did not suffer from the disease in question. 
One may safely, I think, put this down as another of those 
ugly rumors that were constantly being circulated regard- 
ing the unpopular Emperor. Certainly, his character was 
quite sufficiently stained without them. 

Franzi, with his strong dynastic feeling, was naturally 
overjoyed at the long-awaited birth of a son and heir, One 
might think that he would have been sufficiently pleased 
to yield to Elizabeth’s pleas that this child, at least, be 
her own; but Sophie’s influence was all-powerful. The 
Emperor was, besides, assailed at this time by far too 
many imminent and threatening public matters to give 
any but a distracted attention to his domestic affairs. His 
imperial elbows were resting on the famous mahogany 
writing table some fifteen or sixteen hours a day now, for 
Franzi was handling everything personally these days. His 
ministers discovered his latest doings in their own depart- 
ments by reading about them in the morning papers. 

The Russian ambassador, von Meyerdorff, in a letter 
to his chancellor, Prince Nesselrode, after whom an ice- 
cream pudding was named, said of the Franz Joseph of 
this period: 

“He has made it a rule to take nobody’s advice and to 
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listen to nobody. All influences simply slide off him, as 
off marble.” 

A shrewd summing up this, and it was to have its proof 
very shortly, for Franzi succeeded in Josing a great portion 
of his Italian possessions all by himself, without taking 
anyone’s advice, in a war of which he himself was the sole 
papa. Except for the terrible Joss of life which it involved, 
this would stand out as one of the most humorous wars 
in history. It was simply inconceivably of the opéra 
bouffe variety, wherein its two prime movers, Franz Jo- 
seph and Napoleon III, played the parts of court jesters 
to Count Cavour’s masterly portrayal of king. 

Franzi had carefully avoided Napoleon’s proffer of an 
alliance during the Crimean business, and, by his amazing 
and unpredictable tactics, he had alienated not only Na- 
poleon but everyone else, including, most importantly, 
Prussia. But Franzi didn’t realize this, nor did he know 
of the treaty between France and Piedmont-Sardinia, and 
he didn’t wait to find out, once he got impatiently going on 
a hastily conceived plan of acttion. 

The act of France in uniting the Danubian principalities 
to form the new country of Roumania, directly in defiance 
of Austria’s expressed wishes, should have warned him that 
France was a potential enemy, but it didn’t. Piedmont- 
Sardinia, secure in the secret knowledge of Napoleon’s 
pledged cooperation, began to get insufferably brash along 
the border, and, after an involved tangle of diplomatic 
exchanges, shrewdly engineered and manipulated by Count 
Cavour, Piedmont-Sardinia’s premier, not only Piedmont, 
but also Austria and France began mobilizing. 
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As the first step to protect the danger point, Franz Jo- 
seph removed General Hess, one of Radetzky’s stalwarts, 
and turned the Italian command over to one General 
Schlitter, a notorious nincompoop. Then, in a sudden fit 
of impatient anger over the slowness and procrastination 
of the diplomatic exchanges, Franzi kicked over the traces 
completely and dispatched an ultimatum to Piedmont- 
Sardinia, the first of the many he was to send—all bad. 
Since the secret treaty with France provided for French 
aid only in case Piedmont-Sardinia was attacked, nothing 
could have pleased Count Cavour better than this brash 
ultimatum. It was exactly what he had been angling for, 
and an opportunity to place the offensive onus on Austria. 
In his usual suave manncr, the Count rejected the ultima- 
tum, Jock, stock and barrel. 

Austria was hopelessly unprepared for war. From now 
on this statement is going to have to be repeated so often 
as to sound like part of the same phonograph record, but 
it was to be as true later, right down to and including the 
World War, as it was then. As a splendid example of the 
utterly asinine things done in Austria of that day, the rail- 
ways of upper Italy, as restless and unsettled a province 
as ever was, had been peddled to a French company. The 
result was that, when the foreseeable war actually arrived, 
the French railway personnel proved utterly untrust- 
worthy, as was only to be expected, and the whole ma- 
chinery of transport broke down almost completely. 

Now, after the war was actually on, we see the unbe- 
lievable spectacle of Franz Joseph searching frantically 
about for someone to place in complete command of the 
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army. He picked on a certain Count Gyulai, a friend of 
Franzi’s evil genius, Count Griinne, the gentleman who 
doubled in brass as imperial procurer and as unofficial, but 
nonetheless powerful, director of Austria’s army. Griinne’s 
choice was so absurd that even Gyulai himself was moved 
to protest, truthfully enough, that he was incompetent for 
the post. By artful dodging, the Count actually succeeded 
in avoiding the doubtful honor for weeks, but they finally 
pinned him down and made him take it, whereupon he 
went to Italy and immediately proceeded to prove that his 
claims of incompetence were under rather than over- 
stated. By way of proof, he made a complete hash of 
things. 

Characteristic of Franzi was the always present urge to 
be doing things, an urge that rose to a frenzy in times of 
stress like these. Patience was a quality utterly lacking 
in his make-up, and, in crises, he worked himself into such 
a frenzy of purposeless activity that he and everyone about 
him were soon spinning about in circles, and getting no- 
where. Now was the time he selected to change foreign 
ministers, and Count Buol was dismissed. This was a thing 
that should have happened long before, but why Franzi, 
after holding on to the hopeless Buol for so long, should 
suddenly have dropped him like a hot potato, no one will 
ever know. Count Bernhard Rechberg succeeded him, of 
whom it can only be said that he was not as bad as Count 
Buol, which is faint praise indeed, when it is considered 
that Buol was notoriously incompetent, and had been, ever 
since he took the post. 

It now became apparent to what extent Prussia had 
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been alienated, for that kingdom, to Franzi’s utter amaze- 
ment, refused to declare war in support of her Austrian 
“ally,” and, in general, adopted a waiting policy. Finally, 
after much hemming and hawing, Prussia did offer to join 
Franz Joseph, but only on condition that the regent, Prince 
William of Prussia, should be given supreme command 
over the combined armies. Certainly, this seemed a rea- 
sonable request, when everybody, even Franzi himself, 
realized that the Austrian high command was hopeless. 
On the other hand, accepting such an arrangement meant 
for Austria the practically certain loss to Prussia of Aus- 
tria’s position as head of the German Federation, and, 
reading it in this manner, Franzi took the offer as an insult. 
He refused the alliance on these terms without even the 
usual formality of diplomatic courtesy, and, by that action, 
sealed the fate of Lombardy. 

Prussia, it is true, mobilized its army along the Rhine, 
for the Prussians were in no mood to permit any too great 
an ascendancy of the star of Napoleon III in the Euro- 
pean firmament. Then, and later, if Franz Joseph had 
played shrewdly enough on this well-known basis of all 
Prussia’s foreign policy, he might have made great gains 
for himself at but small cost, but the young Emperor was 
much too busy hopping about like a grasshopper on a hot 
griddle. He had no time for the study of motives and 
possibilities, nor any patience therefor. 

In the meantime, things at the scene of war were as bad 
as they could be for Austria. For no reason at all that any- 
one could discover, the Austrians were retreating along 
a wide front. Napoleon had not yet got his French over 
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the Alps, and the Austrians were numerically superior to 
the Piedmontese. An immediate aggressive policy would 
have resulted in the defeat, if not the total rout of the 
much smaller Piedmontese army, Jeaving the Austrians 
free to deal with Napoleon’s troops unhampered, when he 
finally got them through the Alpine defiles. Nonetheless, 
after a series of wholly indecisive battles, the Austrians 
retired into a string of fortresses in Venetia, and waited 
until the French should have a chance to reinforce the 
Piedmontese. 

When these battles are described as indecisive, it should 
be understood that they were so considered by everyone 
but the Austrian high command, which regarded them as 
victories for the enemy. The Piedmontese themselves had 
no such notion, until the surprising Austrian retreat from 
Lombardy commenced. So unlikely and uncalled for was 
this running away on the part of the Austrian generals 
that the Piedmontese did not take full advantage of the 
situation, fearing some sort of trap. 

Now we come to the crux and kernel of the whole tragi- 
comedy. Momentously, Franz Joseph I and Napoleon III 
both decided to take command of their troops in person! 
A couple of Alexanders of Macedonia setting out to con- 
quer the world, so they deemed themselves, with grandiose 
statements of fighting side by side with their troops, of 
sharing the lot of the common soldier. Alexanders, indeed, 
but with a slight difference! Neither one of them had 
enough actual military experience to stuff a gnat’s ear. 

They met on the field of Solferino, these two paladins, 
and what a day that was for the generals of both sides, 
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attempting to carry out the confusing commands of su- 
preme rulers totally unversed in practical military tactics. 
What a day, too, for the soldiers, doomed to spill their 
blood by the thousands on the altar of no greater god than 
the silly romanticism of a pair of rulers, whose delusions 
of military omnipotence were approximately on a par. 
Military technicians have puzzled over Solferino without 
gaining the slightest idea of what it was all about, so it is 
not for us amateurs to analyze the movements of that in- 
sane day more than casually. General von Benedek, who 
was later to be one of Franz Joseph’s numerous martyrs, 
administered a thorough and workman-like drubbing to 
the Piedmontese army on the right flank, but the center 
and left wing, with Franzi more directly in command, did 
not do so well against the French. 

Both commanders-in-chief, directly responsible for the 
war as they were, sickened and quailed when they saw with 
their own eyes the havoc they had wrought. It takes a 
good deal of hardening to see the bowels of youth dripping 
upon the ground in one’s service and still remain unmoved. 
Stricken with panic and remorse, the rulers made mistake 
after mistake, but it was Franzi who acted quickest and 
made the most mistakes. Overwhelmed by the sights and 
sounds around him, he suddenly ordered a totally unneces- 
sary retreat, unnecessary because the battle, and with it 
the war, was by no means lost. The French tactics had 
been just about as bungling as those of the Austrians, and 
the Austrian common soldiers had fought with a reckless 
bravery worthy of an infinitely better cause. 

It is difficult to imagine mercy in the men responsible 
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for such a shambles, brought on by colossal conceit and 
equally colossal stupidity, but Franz Joseph’s precipitate 
retreat showed that, as a man, he was merciful. In the 
abstract, he could be as coldly ruthless as almost any 
bload-stained ruler that history can name, but, when the 
slaughter took place before his eyes, he couldn't stand it. 
Ordering up reinforcements would very likely have saved 
the day, and, after all, what are a few thousand, or a few 
hundred thousand, more slain men to an emperor? But 
the sight of the carnage had unnerved Franzt, had unseated 
him from his customary bespangled hobby-horse. He was 
not an emperor that day on the field of Solferino, he was 
a man, a man who shrank from the weight upon his soul 
of all those lives and could not add to the crushing load, 
even at the price of the fairest province of his empire. 

Sick of stomach and of soul, Franzi retreated from the 
war as precipitously as he had rushed into it, and, just as 
precipitously, he entered into direct negotiations with Na- 
poleon, instead of waiting for peace-makers, whose very 
self-interest might have led them to make a better bar- 
gain for Austria than the loss of Lombardy. His handling 
of the peace negotiations, like his handling of the war, was 
practically faultless in its complete wrong-headedness, but 
it was something highly unpleasant, and, as such, it must 
be got through with as soon as possible, regardless of the 
consequences. 

This diplomatic correspondence, but recently made ac- 
cessible to historians, displays Franzi’s fatal weakness for 
an immediate solution of the immediate problem, with no 
foresight whatever as to the probable consequences. It 
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was to take some time yet before the consequences would 
make themselves plain, before Franz Joseph’s mistakes at 
Solferino would cost him the centuries-old domination of 
Austria in the German Confederation, but, steadily rising 
now in Prussian affairs was Otto von Bismarck. This was 
a man imbued with a rapacious ambition for his native 
land, and a hatred of and jealousy toward Austria that 
led him to file away Franzi’s mistakes in that capacious, 
close-cropped head of his, for future use in furthering the 
cause of Prussia. 

One wonders what this Prussian junker would have 
thought and done had he known that his long and arduous 
labors to build more stately mansions, not for his soul but 
for his fatherland, would meet with naught in the end but 
the crass ingratitude of kings, in the person of a ruler as 
headstrong as Franzi-——but with a much better army. 


IIo 


CHAPTER X, 


Franzi Loses a Wife and Another War. 


Upon the Emperor’s return to Vienna after his Italian 
farce, he sought again his invariable panacea, a feverish 
activity, to soothe the terrific wounds his pride had suf- 
fered. The coffee houses were in a seething ferment of 
criticism. “The absolutism of blockheads,” “lions led by 
asses,” “the ruin brought by ignorant arrogance,” these 
were merely a few of the printable catchwords that swept 
through Vienna and the empire generally. The stricken 
Emperor withdrew more and more into his shell, away 
from everyone, especially from his mother and his wife. 
With this crisis in national affairs bearing him down, 
Franzi impatiently ignored his domestic troubles. 

Elizabeth, after a long squabble with her doctors, finally 
decided that she needed a change of scene and sailed from 
Trieste for the Madeira Islands. Presently she was back, 
no better for her vacation, and, almost immediately, she 
left Vienna again, this time for the island of Corfu in the 
Ionian Sea. But even this island, which was to fascinate 
her later, could not hold her now, and, after a time, back 
to Vienna she went, a woman sick in body and soul and 
spirit. 

Things there, she found, had changed for the worse in- 
stead of better. During her absence, Sophie had made 
hay by becoming more than ever the supreme household 
autocrat, who dictated to everyone about the court. Eliza- 
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beth waited only a matter of weeks after her return, and 
then, with a gesture of disdain, this twenty-four year old 
empress, already the mother of three children, cast away 
her crown. 

Hitherto in awe of the frosty young Emperor, who fol- 
lowed his mother’s advice that he act as she thought an 
emperor should, even in the imperial bedchamber, Eliza- 
beth now bearded him in his den, and, with the fury of a 
frustrated tigress, she hurled the stored-up bitterness of 
the past few years at his utterly confounded head. Her 
scalding words, unexpected as they were to him, seared 
his very soul, and, taken wholly by surprise, he could find 
no answer. Haltingly, he attempted to placate her, but 
things had gone far beyond any possibility of patching up. 
Having said her say, she left him, and the next morning 
found her speeding away from Vienna. 

No one had ever spoken to the Emperor in that fashion. 
The Empress had insulted him, had insulted his mother, 
had snarled and spat like an angry cat upon all the things 
he held inviolate, but Franzi was a man in Jove, and these 
things didn’t count. Posthaste, the imperial messengers 
followed Elizabeth with imperial letters, offering to let her 
live her Jife in her own way—never to see her again, if she 
so decreed; begging, pleading letters, but all ringing with 
a frantic and pitiful concern for her happiness. In this 
troubled hour, Franzi forgot self for once in his life, 
wanted to make any amends she cared to demand for the 
harm he had done and the suffering he had unwittingly 
caused her, which his poor bewildered brain could not yet 
understand, but Elizabeth spurned all his offers, and went 
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back to mother in Munich. There she found that she could 
not recapture the wild tomboy mood of a few years be- 
fore, and she didn’t stay long. Instead, she embarked 
upon a strange, unusual love affair. 

Driven perhaps by the reaction of her shattered nerves, 
Elizabeth became infatuated with her twenty-year old 
cousin, King Ludwig of Bavaria. When she left Munich, 
he had been but a handsome child, and now he was not 
only a king but a beautiful young man as well, much too 
beautiful, in fact. 

Together, the two began what they thought was a secret 
idyll on the bowered Island of Roses in Lake Starnberg, 
a tryst so secret that there were probably savages in the 
heart of Africa who didn’t know about it, but they were 
the exceptions. Ludwig she called her “eagle,” herself a 
“dove,” but the records do not disclose whether she called 
their trysting place a cote or an eyrie. All Europe seized 
upon this choice item of scandal and mouthed it over, 
while Franzi proved the quality of his love by paying no 
attention to it, by continuing to send tender messages and 
to render tender attentions, and dutifully going to meet 
his loved one at Kissingen or on the Riviera at her com- 
mand, at intervals between her visits to the Isle of Roses. 
He knew only too well now that he had lost all hope of 
ever gaining the love of the Empress, and he would never 
cease to reproach himself for it as long as he lived. He 
could only make amends by letting his empress take her 
happiness where she could find it, and accept, wholly 
and completely, the deep, lacerating wounds to his pride 
as an emperor and as a man, into which the Empress was 
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now rubbing salt. Fate could and did do her worst by 
Franzi, but he never whined nor groveled. 

Had he but known it, there was little or no reason to 
suspect actual physical infidelity on the Empress’ part, so 
far as King Ludwig was concerned, for Ludwig was among 
the maddest of the mad Wittelsbachs, and the form his 
madness took was plainly apparent to anyone observing 
his fluttering, chirrupy gestures, or the feminine sway of 
his hips as he walked. That, after his own fashion, Lud- 
wig loved his cousin Elizabeth is not to be doubted, but, 
in her case, as with his other love, Richard Wagner, it was 
a love of the soul; his carnal loves were reserved for well- 
built hostlers and handsome young lieutenants. 

Ludwig’s sudden and amazing courtship of his cousin 
Sophie, Elizabeth’s younger sister, put an end to the Island 
of Roses meetings, but not to the intense regard for each 
other that existed between Ludwig and Elizabeth. The 
King of Bavaria conducted his new courtship in the mad- 
dest of Wittelsbach styles, rushing into the house at six 
o’clock one morning, to awaken the startled Duke Max 
and demand the hand of his daughter. Permission granted, 
he rushed to the royal treasure chamber, grabbed a crown 
at random, and, rushing back, plumped it on Sophie’s 
head. Impetuously, he set an early date for the wedding, 
then postponed it for two months while he hurried back 
to the Isle of Roses. Returning to Munich, he ordered 
the gilded marriage carriage to be rolled through the 
streets of the Bavarian capital, then, just before the new 
wedding date, he fled to Paris. 

Certainly he was the antithesis of the too-sane, too- 
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commonplace Franz Joseph, who, amid the ruins of his 
love, was trying frantically to salvage something from the 
near-ruin he had brought upon his empire. Bitter dissat- 
isfaction with his rule was in evidence everywhere, and, 
as always when a thousand problems presented themselves, 
Franzi started one of his customary rounds of feverish, 
illy-considered activity. Dismissals of those in high places 
followed right and left, among those to fall being the hith- 
erto powerful stalwarts, Bach and von Kempen. 

Apparently to flaunt his defiance of public opinion, he 
selected as new secretary of the interior, a Pole named 
Count Goluchowski, hitherto governor of Galicia, while 
the police plum went to Count Hiibner, friend of Napoleon 
III and ex-ambassador to France. With a nonentity named 
Schmerling as an aide, Franzi drafted a new sham con- 
stitution with which he hoped to still some of the unrest. 
Italy offered to buy Venice from him, which was a bargain 
that should have been closed at once, since everyone but 
Franzi knew that it was only a question of time before 
Austria would lose the lagoon city. Franzi turned down 
the offer indignantly, although only a year or two later he 
was to be peddling Venice to Napoleon as the price of 
France’s neutrality in the Austro-Prussian war. 

The Hungarian question was particularly vexing, as 
always in crises, and the Emperor tried a dozen plans for 
pacifying the Magyars. When none of them succeeded, 
he impatiently abandoned the attempt, and redoubled his 
military forces so as to keep the Hungarians in subjection. 
He realized that his hold on the German Federation was 
slipping, ever slipping, more and more into the hands of 
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Prussia, materially aided by the shrewd connivance of the 
now powerful Bismarck. Jealous of what he considered 
his hereditary rights in the Federation, Franzi made a des- 
perate attempt to hold on to them, but, in affairs of state, 
the cynical blood-and-iron man was so far ahead of him 
that he stood no more chance than the proverbial snow- 
ball in hell. 

Bismarck, however, was by no means satisfied to leave 
matters as they were and simply frustrate Austria’s plans 
for leadership, without furthering the cause of Prussia. 
With his immense knowledge of the follies and foibles of 
European history, he laid a neat trap for Franzi, just as 
he was to trap Napoleon ITI a few years later, although 
the bait was slightly different. Franzi anticipated Napo- 
leon a few years and became the first victim. 

Prussia wanted Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, the 
neck of the Danish peninsula, which had once belonged 
to Denmark, then to Sweden, and was now back in Danish 
hands. By clever artifices, Bisraarck inviegled Austria 
into a joint war, with Prussia as ally, against Denmark. 
Such a war could have only one result, with two such pow- 
ers ganged up on the little kingdom, and it was to be the 
only war that Franzi ever won. When Denmark was duly 
conquered, the quarrel over the division of the spoils be- 
gan. Then, as regularly and docilely as though he were 
following clearly indicated cues in a play written by Bis- 
marck, Franz Joseph blindly took the path that Bismarck 
had mapped out for him, until the Prussian Chancellor 
was ready to strike. This happened after Bismarck had 
concluded an alliance with Italy against Austria, and, 
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when it was too late, Franzi realized that he was trapped, 
that nothing could now prevent the Prusso-Italian war 
against Austria for which Bismarck had long been plan- 
ning. 

With war almost upon them, the comedy that preceded 
the Lombardian struggle was once again repeated. Gen- 
eral von Benedek, the protestant Magyar who had dis- 
tinguished himself at Solferino, and who was now gover- 
nor-general of Hungary, was called upon to take command 
of the northern armies which would have to face Prussia. 
Wisely, he refused the honor, pleading his utter lack of 
knowledge of the Bohemian terrain where the war was to 
be fought, and begging to be allowed to serve in Italy, 
where, as he expressed it, he knew every blade of grass. 
With resounding phrases, full of entreaties to make the 
sacrifice for his emperor and his country, poor Benedek 
was finally enticed into taking the thankless task, on con- 
dition that he be responsible to no one but the Emperor 
himself. Archduke Albert, hitherto in command in Bo- 
hemia, and who, besides knowing the territory intimately, 
was of no mean stature as a military man, was sent to 
take command of the armies in Htaly, a territory practi- 
cally unknown to him. 

Meanwhile, von Kenistein, the chief of the general 
staff, pleaded his utter incompetence in such a position at 
such a critical time, and, he being luckier than most Aus- 
trian generals, the Emperor listened to his plea, and sup- 
planted him with old and opinionated General Krismanic, 
who had won such renown as he had as a soldier by pol- 
ishing a professor’s chair at the military academy, and 
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who seemed to regard the hampering and handicapping 
of von Benedek as his principal duty all during the war. 
To cap matters, Franzi stubbornly refused to approve for 
his infantry the modern, improved rifle such as it was 
known the Prussians would use. Having thus arrived at 
the greatest possible state of unpreparedness, Austria 
went to war. 

This business of switching men from the terrain they 
knew to other fields of war quite unknown to them really 
seemed to be carrying the Austrian ineptness for leader- 
ship in war to the point of utter absurdity. It was quite 
all right, it was even becoming a tradition, that Austria, 
despite the enormous sums now being expended constantly 
on the army, should be perennially unprepared when war 
was inevitable, but this last shuffle of commanders on 
Franzi’s part seemed to be carrying the thing even beyond 
the usual fecklessness—it seemed criminal folly. It was 
that, all right enough, but, nonetheless, Franzi had his 
reasons. It seemed pretty certain that the Austrians could 
defeat the Italians in the south, but that they could do 
the same with the formidable Prussians in the north was 
a highly debatable question. Therefore, it would never do 
to have an archduke, the Emperor’s own cousin, in com- 
mand of a defeated army, particularly with the empire in 
as touchy a state as it was. So von Benedek was elected 
to make the sacrifice. Of how great a sacrifice it was to 
become he was, as yet, mercifully unaware. 

As everyone expected, the Austrians did defeat the 
Italians, thanks largely to the Archduke’s able chief of 
staff General von John, and to the brilliant Admiral Teget- 
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hoff, who made mincemeat of a fleet of bigger ships com- 
manded by the Italian Admiral Persano. As a reward, the 
doughty Tegethoff was given an indefinite furlough, with- 
out pay, since, after the battle, he presumed to say a few 
pertinent and true words about graft in the central navy 
office in Vienna. 

In the north, however, despite the bravery with which 
the Austrians and their allies, the Saxons, fought, after a 
three weeks’ campaign, the Prussians culminated a series 
of hammer blows on the field of Kéniggratz, which battle 
resulted in the rout of the Austrian army and its disor- 
derly retreat. Benedek eventually re-formed his forces 
with a skill that showed his ability when the job at hand 
was something within his experience, but he was duly re- 
lieved of command. 

In ditching him in this fashion, the procedure, while not 
exactly ethical from the common man’s viewpoint, was 
strictly in accord with the best traditions of emperors and 
kings, who must always find a scapegoat for their own mis- 
takes. If the matter had been dropped there, Franzi could 
not have been unduly blamed, but it wasn’t. With a cold 
ferocity, Franzi ordered the deposed Benedek and his offi- 
cers to appear before a special military commission, as 
though they had been guilty of high treason, before which 
tribunal Bencedek assumed all responsibility for the con- 
duct of his officers. The general in chief and two of his 
officers were found sufficiently guilty by the commission 
of whatever crime it was they were supposed to have com- 
mitted to be liable to court-martial. Then abruptly, the 
Emperor cut short the proceedings with his usual impa- 
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tience and ordered Benedek cashiered. Archduke Albert 
visited the disgraced general and, appealing once again 
to his sorely-tried patriotism, asked him to sign a paper 
agreeing to make no public attempt at justifying himself, 
then or later. The moment the unfortunate Benedek did 
this and left himself defenseless, the official court news- 
paper in Vienna launched a vicious attack on him, accus- 
ing him of every crime on the calendar, of causing all of 
Austria’s misfortunes, and regretting that the kind and 
just laws of the Emperor did not permit of his being 
hanged to the highest gallows. 

The unmerited and coldly vicious punishment visited 
upon von Benedek was all the more revolting because of 
its total uselessness. Practically everyone in Austria was 
aware of the circumstances of his appointment. They 
knew, too, that his difficulties had not by any means been 
smoothed by the fact that more than one of the arch- 
dukes and other aristocrats who were corps commanders 
under him, and whom he later shielded, had, at critical 
times, utterly failed to obey his orders. Everyone placed 
the blame squarely where it belonged, on the shoulders of 
the Emperor, and the crucifying of Benedek was simply 
a completely unnecessary piece of vicious cruelty. 

If there was one more thing needed to destroy the mo- 
tale of the Austrian army, this was it, and Austria was 
fortunate in not becoming involved in another war, fool- 
ish or otherwise, for some time to come, for the military 
memory is long, and the world would have been treated 
to the astounding spectacle of seeing a general, selected 
for the highest command in the imperial Austrian army, 
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being led to his post struggling, like a criminal to the elec- 
tric chair. 

The storm of criticism that Franzi was to suffer as a 
result of this unfortunate war was amply justified, and his 
treatment of Benedek is one of the scabbiest examples in 
all history of the ingratitude of kings. But the military 
experts who still rant and rave over his failure to approve 
the new rifle for the infantry at that time do not take into 
consideration the fact that, in so doing, the Emperor was 
merely moved by the same hide-bound mental attitude 
that has been a characteristic of military men since time 
began—a hatred of novelty. 

We have a splendid example of this in the late war. 
Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton, the inventor of the 
tanks, could hardly be called a visionary theorist in mat- 
ters military. He had had many years’ experience as a 
professional soldier, and he was, besides, possessed of ex- 
tremely influential military and political connections. Yet, 
with all this, he struggled for two years, in the midst of 
the conflagration, before he could convince the British 
General Staff that his invention was anything but a 
“pretty mechanical toy,” as some of that staff contemptu- 
ously described it. 

In his book, Eye-Witness, General Swinton gives an 
analysis of the military mind, that, to the ultimate degree, 
might have been an analysis of the mentality of Franz 
Joseph. 

“The very nature of the profession of arms,” Swinton 
says, “with its long periods of make-believe, based on the 
experience of the more or less remote past, and unrelieved 
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by the continual application of corrective factors derived 
from the progress of knowledge, leads to a mental crystal- 
lization and blind adherence to tradition. There is, more- 
over, an inevitable tendency toward a belief in the infalli- 
bility of rank and seniority. To some military minds, in- 
deed, suggestions from juniors smack of presumption, if 
not of insubordination.” 

So it was with Franzi, not merely in military matters, 
but in all matters. Any suggestions from his inferiors in 
rank smacked of presumption, and, since everyone in Aus- 
tria was his inferior in rank, it meant that he was impa- 
tient with suggestions from everyone, which, in its turn, 
meant that Austria was in a helluva fix, 
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Franz Loses Venetia. 


As is clearly indicated in Bismarck’s Recollections, it 
was no part of his plan to crush Austria, as was well within 
his power to do, after Koniggratz. He had what he wanted, 
Prussian supremacy in the German Federation, with Aus- 
tria forever out of the picture. Of course, Austria would 
have to cede Venetia to his Italian allies, thus passing for- 
ever out of the Italian as well as the German picture, but 
beyond that he asked nothing. He was already envisioning 
a triumphant march up the Champs Elysées and a prac- 
tice march on the Kaerntner Ring was not included in his 
program. The quality of mercy did not exist in him; when 
political expediency seemed to demand cruelty, he could 
be heartlessly cruel, but he was not cruel and merciless 
from sadistic urges, and he wanted at least a neutral! Aus- 
tria at his back when his iron fist should strike crashingly 
to the westward. 

The old King of Prussia and his generals thought differ- 
ently. The generals particularly had tasted blood and 
were thirsting for more. The march to Vienna would real- 
ly be nothing but a pleasure jaunt, the complete smash- 
ing of Austria a bagatelle for the all-conquering Prussian 
army. To their greedy short sight it seemed that after 
such crushing defeat the foe should be made to feel the 
might of the Prussian arms still further; they were anx- 
ious to gain further military glory by grinding their heels 
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in the face of the fallen foe. To let Austria off without 
indemnity or annexation of at least Bohemia seemed in- 
sane, when, obviously, the whole fair land of Austria was 
theirs for the grabbing. 

But, in the old castle at Nikolsburg, perched upon its 
lofty rocks, Bismarck, like a master of hounds after the 
kill, drove off the dogs and after an almost interminable 
argument, which to anyone knowing Bismarck’s power 
and iron will could have but one result, the King and his 
generals grumblingly accepted the Chancellor’s idea of 
what the peace terms should be. 

Franz Joseph was so astounded at the comparative mild- 
ness of his punishment that it took him longer to get 
ready to negotiate the peace terms than it had to fight 
and lose the whole war, and, in the meantime, he was 
frantically offering to cede Venetia to Napoleon III rather 
than to turn it over to the hated Italians. When he did 
agree to negotiate, it is to be said to his credit that he 
stood out nobly for better terms for his allies, the Saxons, 
who alone of all the German states had carried out their 
certuries-old pledge to aid Austria. With his usual stub- 
bornness, commendable in this instance, he fought for 
Saxony when it seemed extremely disadvantageous that 
he do so, but he finally gained his point. 

It is interesting, if possibly irrelevant, to speculate just 
how much effect this practically momentary war and the 
short one against Napoleon that followed had upon the 
minds of the descendants of the people who fought in 
them. Prussia, and after it the Empire of Germany, grew 
accustomed to regarding their armies as invincible, and 
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based the whole military strategy on winning wars in 2 
hurry, by superior preparation, by careful, mathematical 
planning as to the objective to be reached. The, to the 
Germans, surprising failure to reach Paris at the time 
scheduled probably explains why the mightiest military 
machine the world has ever known did not reach Paris at 
all. The unexpected delays threw sand in the smoothly 
oiled wheels, and the country began to have its first doubts. 

Franz Joseph followed his usual procedure in cases of 
defeat and disgrace by indulging in a shuffling of ministers, 
and, of course, by his inexcusable persecution of von Bene- 
dek, but it must not be supposed that this was at all hys- 
terical activity. Rather, it was an activity stirred by a cir- 
cumscribed mind. 

One of the most bitter, implacable enemies of Prussia 
at this time was Baron von Beust, the premier of the king- 
dom of Saxony, a man recognized as a shrewd, not to say 
outstanding, diplomat. So important did Prussia consider 
him that one of the terms of the peace treaty was that von 
Beust be removed from his post as premier of Saxony, 
which dictate was duly followed out. Now, as after Sol- 
ferino, Franzi again refused to regard his defeat as final, 
and he showed it when, having disposed of the incumbent 
foreign minister, he offered the post to Beust, a foreigner. 
The jobless Beust accepted it with alacrity, while all of 
Austria gasped its astonishment. Bismarck, beyond a mo- 
mentary flurry of anger, chose to ignore this direct defi- 
ance as something too petty for his notice, although his 
newspapers yapped exceedingly and viciously at the Bar- 
on’s heels then and thereafter. 
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Eccentric as the choice seemed to be at the moment, for 
an empire the size of Austria does not normally send out 
to another country for its foreign ministers, it was perhaps 
the best thing that could be done under‘the circumstances, 
since there was no one in Austria capable of filling the job 
acceptably. That situation was an almost chronic one in 
Austria, because of the basic defect of the current system, 
fathered by the Emperor. Franzi’s idea of having nothing 
but underlings, mouthpieces, and figureheads around him, 
precluded the emergence of a strong man from the ranks, 
As a matter of fact, any man showing too much initiative, 
too much originality or individuality, was promptly re- 
moved, even from the ranks, and, while there must have 
been many capable, intelligent men in the Austrian serv- 
ice, they were careful to hide these qualities, for it was as 
much as their jobs were worth to be discovered harboring 
a single original idea. 

Baron von Beust was moreover an accomplished diplo- 
mat, as he was to prove very shortly by his clever jockey- 
ing of Count Belcredi out of the chair of premier of Aus- 
tria, and himself into it. As a matter of fact, it didn’t mat- 
ter much any more who Franzi selected for his ministry, 
for, although no one could have known it at the time, 
Austria’s doom was already sealed. The rest of the em- 
pire’s history was merely an unusually prolonged death 
rattle, and this because of the eastern policy that it must 
now inevitably follow. 

Such of Europe as was not busily engaged in tending 
to its own knitting more or less gave Austria up for lost 
in 1848. What then must have been the surprise of the 
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sage diplomats, as is partly expressed in their correspond- 
ence, when the moribund body not only didn’t expire, but, 
under the skillful handling of Prince Schwarzenberg, took 
on a new life and new vigor, and emerged from its many 
trials and tribulations stronger than ever, to all outward 
appearances? 

If, at the time, Franzi had had a Bismarck—but that is 
useless speculation, for Franzi not only didn’t have one, 
but wouldn’t have kept one in office five minutes if he had. 
The young autocrat had none of the pliability of the Ho- 
henzollerns who thought they were ruling Prussia during 
Bismarck's time. Franzi could never have followed the 
vaulting, if intensely practical, dreams of such a man. The 
Austrian Emperor’s character was such that he had to rule 
or ruin by himself, and he did both. 

Emerging from a time of travail and strife into a posi- 
tion that was apparently secure, that had at least a surface 
serenity, Franzi began to fritter away his heritage, en- 
tirely through an over-zealousness in attacking small, un- 
important problems, and an incapacity, coupled with a 
fatal impatience, in handling the big, important problems. 
His handling of the Crimean business was a perfect object 
Jesson in what the young diplomat should not do, his at- 
tempt to militarize the conglomeration that was Austria 
was and continued to be a failure, his rapid plunging into 
and out of wars cost him much. Principally though, it was 
his purposeless, aimless diplomacy that gained him the 
reputation of being unreliable and untrustworthy, a dan- 
gerous and instable ally for any nation, and left him high 
and dry, alone, without a friend in Europe. Too late he 
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realized that this isolation surrounded him, and, when at 
last he understood the necessity for alliances, he hitched 
his wagon to the wrong star. 

Austria, meanwhile, in common with the rest of the 
world, was progressing, despite the blighting presence of 
the Emperor as an old man of the sea about its neck. The 
progress in Austria of the dawning machine age was 
merely retarded, not halted, by misgovernment, by high 
taxes, and by the complete and ruinous contempt that 
Franzi always felt for economy and finance. Politically 
and economically, then, Austria was suffering from grow- 
ing pains. Franzi’s suicidal foreign policy, if, indeed, one 
may compliment it by calling it any sort of a policy at all, 
had now shut off all expansion to the west. In the south- 
west, Austria was hemmed in by young Italy and could 
only look longingly and hopelessly toward its lost prov- 
inces of Lombardy and Venetia, while clinging, as best it 
might, to the remaining Italian and Slavic lands along the 
Istrian and Dalmatian littoral. To the northwest, the 
situation was even more hopeless, for there Prussian ex- 
pansion formed a solid wall that shut off Austria finaily 
and completely from its traditional interests in the Ger- 
man Federation, soon to be the German Empire. To the 
northeast and immediate east, the outlcok was similarly 
hopeless, for there sprawled the Russian bear in all of his 
supposed might. 

Austria was not and had never been a colonizing nation, 
so the fat lands of Africa, Asia and America were equally 
shut off, others had got there first. There remained but 
one opening, and that was to the southeast, into the 
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stormy Balkans, where the Sick Man of Europe was suf- 
fering from ever-recurrent spasms of whatever it was that 
was wrong with him; where little, new nations were carv- 
ing themselves out of the Turkish Empire overnight al- 
most, and where the voice of Slav calling to Slav across 
the barriers political and religious could even now be 
plainly heard. 

Monkeying with buzz saws is a mild, harmless enter- 
tainment compared with getting mixed up in Balkan af- 
fairs, but it was now toward the Balkans that Austria 
must turn willy-nilly, for the growing industrial district 
along the Moldau and the Elbe in Bohemia, together with 
the immense granaries of the Hungarian and Croatian 
plains, and the timber of the Galician forests, were crying 
for markets. Another factor was the navy, a neglected 
branch of the Austrian service, but which had finally made 
the Emperor aware of the importance of his Dalmatian 
lands along the Adriatic coast. This long, thin strip of 
Austrian territory was often, near its southern extremity, 
only a few miles wide, though hundreds of miles long. It 
was crying aloud for a hinterland to aid in its develop- 
ment, and the hinterland was just over the mountains in 
the Turkish misgoverned provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zogovina. 

Contemptuous as Franzi always was of commercial mat- 
ters, the swing of his country, and his own mistakes, forced 
him into the Balkans, which is the equivalent of saying 
into ruination. 
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The Dreamer. 


Ir was Franzi’s trial through life never to be able ta 
understand or sympathize with anyone who was not ex- 
actly like himself. Since few people were molded in his 
peculiar pattern, it followed that he rarely understood 
anybody or could place himself in sympathy with them, 
however fond he might be of them. Most of the tragedies 
of the Emperor’s life were more or less directly attribu- 
table to this peculiarity of his and one of the most poign- 
ant of them was the tragedy of Maxie. 

Franzi was extremely fond of his next younger brother, 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph. Nonetheless he was more 
or less responsible for destroying him. Maximilian was 
born in Vienna two years after the future Emperor’s ar- 
rival to grace the terrestrial sphere, and these two years 
made all the difference in the world to him. Maximilian 
was a sensitive youth, a dreamer, and, with his rather fem- 
inine nature, was inclined to be jealous of Franzi, not 
without reason, either, for, from his earliest youth, Maxi- 
milian could not help but observe that his older brother, 
stuffy little prig that he was, received all the attention, 
while he, Maximilian, was overlooked. 

“T Jove you as much as you love Franzi.” 

These words from the tiny Max, aged three, to the joint 
nurse of the two boys, show how really pitifully slighted 
and hurt the child felt himself. Franzi, though, began 
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regarding Maximilian as another of his duties very early 
in life. When the younger boy was suffering from the 
measles, Franzi, out of his extremely crowded days, took 
the time to write to his quarantined brother daily. Duti- 
ful small boy letters they were, but, despite this, they 
show as great a depth of feeling as Franzi had the capacity 
for. In view of what happened, in view of Franzi’s later 
stern carrying out of what he conceived to be his duty 
toward Maximilian, thereby unwittingly sending him to 
his death, a reading of these letters, gravely tender and 
solicitous, is a poignant experience for any biographer. 
The precocious little eight-year old hoped that his “dear- 
est Maxie” would soon be well, and tried, with all his 
dutiful small heart, to cheer him up. He must have spent 
hours over the comic drawings with which he enlivened 
his letters, and, jealous or not, little Maxie was appre- 
ciative. 

Even in their boyhood, Franzi and Maximilian seem to 
have had little in common with the two younger brothers, 
the religious Charles Ludwig and the morally weak Lud- 
wig Viktor, but the two older boys were unusually fond 
of each other. In their exalted station, they had practi- 
cally no other companionship. Their gradual drifting apart 
and Maximilian’s bitter end were but a heightened in- 
stance of the oft-repeated tragedy of countless pairs of 
brothers in other stations of life, the tragedy that was 
begun with Cain and Abel. 

As they grew up, their varying characteristics asserted 
themselves. Maximilian, with his weak, receding chin, 
which he covered with a luxurious blond beard as soon as 
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possible, was a totally different sort of person than his 
elder brother, the Emperor. Poor Maximilian’s instability 
could easily be accounted for. The unfortunate Wittels- 
bach-Hapsburg admixture of tainted blood had left its 
mark upon him. All evidence points to the fact that he 
was a borderline homosexual, who, however, never seems 
to have yielded to his unnatural desires. He had the facile, 
dreamy and elastic mind that often accompanies such 
cases, and he developed a passionate admiration for po- 
etry, for painting, and for the sea. With its excess of fem- 
inine hormones, what his supple mind lacked was balance. 
Franz Joseph, on the other hand, had balance and to 
spare, with nothing much in the way of a mind on which 
to exercise it. If only the brothers could have exchanged 
some of their qualities, Austria would have had a much 
better emperor. 

Maximilian was always the more popular of the two, 
first, because he wasn’t emperor and so not in position to 
make the mistakes that turned people against his elder 
brother, and, second, because he was far more of the Aus- 
trian warm-hearted, impulsive, music-loving, chattering 
type than his cold, aloof brother. It is extremely doubtful 
if Maximilian would have been capable of signing, in two 
years, the death warrants of more than two thousand sus- 
pected revolutionaries, a chore which his elder brother 
performed as coldly and dispassionately as though he were 
signing a dinner check at the club. Franz Joseph was more 
than once compelled to listen to cries of Hock, Maximilian! 
—even as late as 1866, after Maximilian had embarked 
on the mad adventure that was to cause his death. 
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Maximilian was marked by a constant, restless ambi- 
tion, and his conduct at the time of the attempted assassi- 
nation of the Emperor was unfraternal in the extreme. 
Franzi’s cold, possibly jealous, regard of his brother’s ac- 
tivities dates from this period. One can hardly blame him, 
but, at that, Maximilian may have been moved by alarm 
for the fate of his brother rather than by the obvious self- 
ish considerations. When, just at first, the imperial doc- 
tors considered that Franzi’s life was in danger, the Em- 
peror’s councillors wanted to know if they should send 
for Max, who was down in the extreme southern part of 
the empire in the gulf of Cattaro; whereupon Franzi, 
from what seemed at the time to be about to become his 
deathbed, indignantly announced that no such thing was 
necessary. Maxie was accordingly advised not to come, 
but, flushed with the possibility of becoming emperor of 
Austria, and probably misled as to the seriousness of the 
Emperor’s condition, he came dashing posthaste across 
half a continent, so as to be in at the death. To say that 
he was disappointed at the fortunate outcome is perhaps 
being too harsh on the unstable youth, but the fact re- 
mains that his conduct was capable of an interpretation 
by the Emperor that would stir his jealousy and anger. 

But the very few whom the Emperor Joved seemed able 
to hurt and insult him grievously without his taking per- 
manent offense, and only the next year found Maxie at 
the head of the Austrian navy, spending most of his time, 
as heretofore, in his palace on the shores of the beautiful 
bay of Trieste and down along the Dalmatian coast, but 
in a position of authority now. At this time, the Austrian 
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navy consisted of a few old crocks of ships, down-at-the- 
heels and in need of paint, ships that were accustomed to 
slink in and out of the beautiful and neglected Adriatic 
harbors with a furtive, ashamed air, With the enormous 
sums that were spent, and often, alas, misspent, on the 
Austrian army, it seems strange and totally parodoxical 
that only the merest driblet of the public fund was di- 
verted to the navy. At least two of the subject Adriatic 
cities had been great maritime powers— Venice and 
Ragusa. This latter small town, as a former city republic 
of a thousand years duration, had sent its ships to all cor- 
ners of the known world, and had seriously rivaled its 
sister republic, Venice, for the title of queen of the seas. 
Moreover, in Franzi’s veins there flowed the blood of the 
Spanish Charles who had sent his mighty galleons to all 
parts of the New World. It seemed, particularly at this 
time when the sport of grabbing colonial possessions was 
more or Jess flourishing, that Austria had the opportunity 
of becoming a first-class maritime power. The empire was, 
however, and it remained, the only first-class European 
power without colonizing aims, and several factors con- 
tributed to this. 

In a country where the German Austrians were in power 
at this period and had been for some time, the only sailors 
were the subject races, principally the Italians and the 
Slavs along the Adriatic. Even those who were patriotic 
enough to make the futile attempt of stressing the impor- 
tance of a navy could not make their voices heard in far 
inland Vienna. 

The Emperor exhibited a complete apathy toward the 
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navy and always mistrusted and disliked the sea. Except 
for the coast-wise Adriatic voyages which had to be un- 
dertzken in the course of duty, and one crossing to Egypt 
to be present at the opening of the Suez Canal, he was 
never on the sea. The Atlantic never knew him, nor even 
the English Channel. Further, one of his limited experi- 
ences at sea became, because of his customary impatience, 
quite disastrous. On his way from Trieste to Venice as a 
young man, Franzi was confronted by an admiral of the 
fleet who refused to be responsible for putting out to sea 
in an Adriatic sirocco that was blowing, with the Em- 
peror on board. Young Franzi, with his personal fearless- 
ness, and, as always, not deterred by his lack of knowledge 
of any given subject, impatiently overrode the admiral 
and the fleet duly put to sea. The Emperor got to Venice 
safely, if uncomfortably, but one of the accompanying 
ships foundered with all its crew, including a young naval 
officer, the son of Baron Kiibeck, then Franzi’s favorite 
politician. It was from this time on that Franzi hated 
Kiibeck, for, in common with most of mankind, he hated 
anyone to whom he had done an unforgivable disservice. 

Further, Franzi was a hater of wide horizons, a trait 
sufficiently indicated in his choice of workrooms. Many 
of his palaces boasted of rooms that afforded glorious 
views, but, inevitably, the Emperor’s workrooms were the 
smallest and plainest of them all, looking out upon an 
enclosed parade ground or upon a blank wall. Such a man 
as Franzi can see no romance in the broad, rolling ocean, 
and has not the imagination to picture high adventure in 
El Dorado on its farther shore. 
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Where the army was concerned, Franz Joseph was al- 
ways willing to spend hours considering the proper spac- 
ing of the buttonholes on the uniform of a junior lieuten- 
ant; fully half of his tremendously long workdays were 
occupied with army affairs, mostly peccadilloes such as 
this, but he could spare only a stray, occasional minute 
for the navy. 

Maximilian, on the contrary, loved the sea and ships. 
For one thing, he could not stand the Viennese climate, 
his weak lungs demanded the balmier air of the Adriatic 
coast. For another, he actually knew something of the 
sea, at least in so far as it was represented by the Medi- 
terranean, for he made frequent voyages across the sea, 
visiting practically all of northern Africa and Spain. The 
latter country particularly intrigued him and he was a 
frequent visitor to the Royal Museum, at Granada, where 
he loved to try on the crown and handle the sword of his 
ancestors. The kings of Spain under whom that country 
attained its greatest sea power interested him most, and 
he was forever poring over the ancient accounts of the 
travels of their emissaries in the New World. 

At about this time, the youthful romantic brought a 
bride home to his palace of Miramar on the bay of Trieste. 
During the course of his visits to European capitals, he 
chanced to meet Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Bel- 
gian king, and became betrothed. It was, in a sense, a 
love match, although current accounts of such things are 
hardly to be trusted. Under the enforced marriages pre- 
vailing among the royalty of that day, princes and prin- 
cesses who did not actually hate each other at the time of 
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their wedding were considered to have made a love match. 
Franzi was pleased enough at his brother’s choice, par- 
ticularly since he probably inspired it to a large extent, 
but the enormously wealthy and intensely parsimonious 
prospective father-in-law, King Leopold, haggled almost 
endlessly over the amount of the dot. In disgust, Franzi 
finally settled a sum on the bride-to-be himself, and King 
Leopold, to his own intense relief, did not have to pay 
anything. There was nothing that skinflint monarch loved 
so much as a good bargain, and he thought he had made 
one in this case. 

With his bride and his navy, Maximilian was content 
for a time, and, under the archducal aegis, the Austrian 
navy began to show signs of some improvement. As late 
as 1866, it was still a mangled, mismanaged service, but, 
before Maximilian, it had hardly existed at all. After a 
bit of hard work, the dreams of empire began buzzing 
again in Maximilian’s brain, and he awaited eagerly any 
opportunity for nearing his goal—an emperor’s throne, A 
chance to become a sort of pale, imitation emperor soon 
came his way, and he snatched at it eagerly, dropping his 
navy toy for the moment. 

Fierce old Radetzky, governor-general of the Italian 
provinces, was beginning to feel that, at ninety-one, per- 
haps it would be better to give up the great and unpleas- 
ant responsibilities of the position he had held for many 
years, in order to prepare for the enjoyment of a peaceful 
old age. Accordingly, on Maximilian’s insistence, young 
Franzi permitted his brother to succeed the old field mar- 
shal as governor-general, with the additional title of vice- 
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roy. Maximilian could envision himself as setting up a 
sort of rival court in Milan, a court that would far out- 
shine the stuffy one presided over by his brother in Vi- 
enna. Unfortunately, this plan did not work out so well, 
for the Italians had been alienated to too great a degree. 
They cut the young Viceroy when they met him on the 
street and refused in a body to attend any of the court 
functions. While, for the moment, they might be forced 
to submit to the hated Austrian rule, they were deter- 
mined to show this young sprout of the despicable Haps- 
burg family that their souls, at least, were unconqucrable. 

Undismayed, Maximilian set about trying to rule Lom- 
bardy with kindness, a treatment to which the Italians 
were entirely unaccustomed at Austrian hands. Mean- 
while, his brother in Vienna was sending a constant stream 
of his customary carping messages to the new Viceroy, 
urging a return to the stricter régime, demanding that his 
brother not “spoil” the Italians with kindness. Just as far 
as he could, Maximilian followed exactly the opposite 
course. 

Given time, he might eventually have made some im- 
pression on the mercurial Italians, but, before he had the 
chance, Franzi got himself entangled in the war that cost 
Austria its Lombardian province, and Maximilian was 
viceroy no longer. In his disappointment at losing the post 
through no fault of his own, Maximilian gave tongue to 
his criticisms in an unrestrained fashion, and, for a time, 
made himself the spokesman of a clique who were talk- 
ing loudly against the régime. Soon, however, he was back 
on the Adriatic again, fretting more or less with the navy, 
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but mostly sitting back and letting himself envision em- 
pires with himself as emperor, and, oh, what a far differ- 
ent type of emperor he planned to be than his plodding, 
uninspired brother. 
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The Death of a Dreamer. 


From my balcony as I write, across a quarter mile 
of sea, I can see the island of Lokrum off Dubrovnik, full 
of memories of Maximilian. The Archduke was enchanted 
by the quaint walled town here, by the memories of the 
days when this city was the midget but mighty Republic 
of Ragusa, and he bought the island of Lokrum, facing 
the city, as a place of refuge from the realities of the 
world. Often, he spent many days there, and, in a cell of 
the Dominican monastery on the island, he was wont to 
sit and dream his dreams of a nebulous empire, as his gaze 
traveled vaguely through the narrow window and rested 
upon the slender cypress trees outside. 

A long journey, indeed, from here to Querétaro in Mex- 
ico, where Maximilian’s dreams were to come to an abrupt 
end against the walls of an adcbe hut. Strangely enough, 
when I was in Querétaro and they pointed out to me the 
spot where Maximilian met his end, the selfsame spot was 
occupied by the yet-warm bodies of twenty-four bandits, 
who, a week or so before, had derailed and attempted to 
rob a train. Their dark skins, bare feet and ragamuffin 
clothes were a striking contrast to that other picture of 
the gorgeous uniform and pale features of the young Em- 
peror who once lay there. A machine gun snuffed out the 
lives of the bandits, instead of a firing squad with rifles, 
but, perhaps if they knew of it, they took a sort of fierce, 
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last pride in meeting their end at the same spot, in much 
the same fashion, and of spilling their aboriginal blood in 
the same dirt that once sopped up a copious dosage of 
imperial gore, the bluest blood of Europe. It was, indeed, 
a long, long way from the sunny isle in the Adriatic to the 
sun-baked town in Mexico, but Maximilian trod the road 
blithely, his grandiose schemes and his high ambitions 
calling him to what he liked to refer to as the “Aztec 
throne.” 

The offer of this throne came to him through the influ- 
ence of Napoleon III. The strutting little adventurer in 
Paris, suffering from his inferiority complex among the 
royalty of Europe, warmed instantly to the Austrian Arch- 
duke, who, as all princes did eventually, came to Paris for 
a visit. The appearance, the manners and the court of 
Napoleon all amused Maximilian at first. At length, 
though, he felt himself strongly drawn to the bombastic 
little fellow. Certainly, thought Maximilian, here is a 
chap who, against almost insurmountable odds, and with 
no more natural ability than I have, actually made his 
most extravagant dreams come true. What he did, J, with 
my much greater advantages, can surely do. The friend- 
ship between the two ripened, and, when Napoleon had an 
emperor’s throne to spare, he offered it to Maximilian, 
This rather unusual condition came about in this wise: 

For some time there had been in Paris a handful of 
Mexican emigrés, who had been forced out of their posi- 
tions of power and wealth in their native land by the up- 
start Juarez, a mere peon. This peon, moreover, had the 
most peculiar ideas. For one thing, he was bent upon 
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trying to establish some equality in the country, on trying 
to close to a certain extent, at least, the yawning chasm 
that separated the vested interests and the mixed breed 
peasants, Silly, of course, but he had been damnably suc- 
cessful at it, seemed likely to continue to be, something 
had to be done. Fortuitously for the emigrés, the United 
States was temporarily forced to abandon its self-imposed 
role of guardian of the Latin-American, being quite suffi- 
ciently busy with a civil war of its own. To Napoleon, as 
well as to some of the other rulers of Europe, this ap- 
peared to be the time to thwart the obnoxious Monroe 
Doctrine, particularly since it appeared doubtful that the 
United States would survive as such. Accordingly, Na- 
poleon listened to the emigrés, who painted a glowing pic- 
ture of the benefits he would obtain from an empire in 
Mexico, with a hand-picked emperor of his own choosing 
at the head of it, and he sent over a contingent of troops, 
under Marshal Bazaine. 

After these troops had conquered Mexico in part—an 
extremely small part—the Mexican opponents of the rev- 
olutionary Juarez assembled, and, still under French in- 
fluence, drafted a plan for an imperial form of govern- 
ment for Mexico. In July, 1863, they had it all complete, 
and, through Napoleon, they offered Maximilian the post 
as emperor. 

Emperor of Mexico! There is something about the very 
words that indicates the wildness, the intangibility of the 
dream. Even the vague, romantic Maximilian was given 
pause for a while. On the other hand, there was that 
magic word “emperor” luring him on. Maximilian 
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mouthed it over—‘Emperor Maximilian!”—splendid, 
splendid, splendid! It required only the stubborn opposi- 
tion of Franzi to such a plan to make Maximilian sure 
of the desirability of accepting it. As was to be expected, 
any such adventure as that now proposed was anathema 
to Franzi, and he ranted and raved and stormed. 

In this, as in most of his personal tragedies, Franzi has 
been accused of having had a motivating part in bringing 
it about, through jealousy, or for this, that or the other 
reason. Specifically, in this case, the idea has grown that 
he urged Maximilian to go to Mexico and then, having 
got him there, abandoned him to his “murderers.” There 
is no basis whatever for the first accusation, for Franzi 
did everything in his power to keep Maximilian from go- 
ing, even arranging to have him offered the throne of 
Greece to keep him out of a worse mess. As to the last 
charge, Franzi certainly did abandon Maximilian to his 
fate, but that he had any idea that this fate was to be 
death at the hands of a firing squad is improbable. Even 
if he did hear that such a thing was likely to occur, his 
mind could never have comprehended that shooting an 
archduke could possibly actually happen. Any such re- 
port he would put down as exaggeration tended to make 
him go unnecessarily to Maximilian’s assistance. Franzi’s 
idea was to teach the kid brother a lesson he wouldn’t for- 
get, and have him come back to Europe with his tail be- 
tween his legs, a much chastened and more manageable 
person. Maximilian, as it happened, was extremely man- 
ageable when he came back—in his coffin. 

Franzi went to Trieste especially to dissuade Maxi- 
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terrace for hours, gazing across the plain at the looming 
lava and snow-crowned heights of the Sleeping Woman 
and Popocatepetl, thinking of his policies. The small 
clique of imperialists were to get a nasty shock as the re- 
sult of these thoughts. They had brought Maximilian 
across the seas to seat them once again in the saddle, from 
whence they might again lash the whip over the peons, 
and, instead, the new Emperor it appeared was planning 
to give his people rights!: Why, they told him hurriedly, if 
he persisted in this wild plan, he would be following in 
the footsteps of the revolutionary, Juarez! To their hor- 
ror, Maximilian nodded his agrecment and suggested that, 
since the aims of Juarez and himself were identical, there 
was no need of further war between them. He even toyed 
with the idea of a sort of joint government, with himself 
as emperor and Juarez as a rather glorified minister- 
president. He went so far along these lines as to try to 
open up direct negotiations with the leader of the armed 
opposition, but this plan failed, partly because of the 
blocking of the French Marshal and the imperialists, and 
partly because of Jaurez’ suspicious nature. 

Somewhat enraged, Maximilian urged Marshal Ba- 
zaine to press his military occupation, so that he might 
force the benefits he planned upon the unwilling recipi- 
ents, and here he received a nasty shock. The revolution- 
ists, it appeared, did not use the time-tried European 
methods of warfare. Instead of coming forth upon a con- 
venient field in martial array, and with bands plaving 
fight a battle in which there was some means of telling 
who won, they would only fight a series of running gue- 
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rilla engagements. Their knowledge of “civilized” war- 
fare was exactly nil, but their barbarous methods were 
quite effective. One could mass troops as much as one 
pleased, but, when this was all nicely done according to 
the very best and approved European standards, the foc 
would suddenly not be there, and would bob up in some 
other and highly inconvenient place. The imperial troops 
experienced very little difficulty in occupying any town 
they wanted to occupy, and, always, as they marched in, 
they were greeted by the wildly cheering populace. As 
soon as they marched out again, however, to occupy some 
other town, this same wildly cheering populace would run 
for their hidden stores of guns and ammunition and con- 
duct a night attack upon the imperial force from the rear. 
Lone sentries, too, had a way of being found shot in the 
morning light, in the heart of what was supposedly friend- 
ly territory. 

Infuriated by these unaccustomed tactics, Marshal 
Bazaine demanded the right to shoot not only all cap- 
tured Juaristas as bandits, but also anyone else who was 
found with arms in his possession and had no adequate 
explanation therefor. Maximilian, with his dreamer’s soul, 
revolted at the idea of approving such bloodshed, but 
Bazaine pointed out to him that he was really saving 
bloodshed, for, otherwise, the war would go on indefi- 
nitely. Yielding to pressure from all sides, Maximilian 
finally signed such a decree, little realizing that, in issu- 
ing the edict he was, in effect, signing his own death war- 
rant. He also had little idea of the amount of shooting 
his orders were to release upon suffering Mexico. 
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Amidst frightful butchery, the decree proved effective. 
The French and imperial Mexican troops, tired of being 
sniped at, exacted now a terrible punishment, and, in 
addition, many a private vendetta of long standing was 
settled to the satisfaction of this or that imperial soldier. 
When these reports began coming in, Maximilian was hor- 
rified at what he had done, but there was no repealing the 
order now. Its success outbalanced its horror and the 
daily toll of Juaristas, with no inconsiderable leaven of 
harmless private citizens, continued. 

Maximilian was actually beginning to get some sort of 
hold upon the empire he had so blithely accepted when 
his betrayal came. Before the Emperor of Mexico had 
left Europe, Franzi had urged upon him the necessity of 
getting promises of support from England and Spain, 
which, the Mexicans in Paris had falsely assured Maxi- 
milian, would be easy to get. In his hurry to grab an im- 
perial crown, Maximilian hadn’t had the patience to heed 
this advice. Anyway, he placed his faith in Napoleon III, 
who, he felt, could not honorably let him down. Mazi- 
milian would have done much better to wait. 

In 1866, the United States, with its own house once 
more in order, turned its attention to this unwarranted 
European invasion of American soil. The northern re- 
public had steadfastly refused to recognize Maximilian 
or his government and now took more positive steps to 
rid the North American continent of the nuisance. A 
sharp note was dispatched to Napoleon demanding in no 
uncertain terms that he get his troops out of Mexico forth- 
with. The demand fell upon receptive ears for a variety 
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of reasons, and, despite the fact that Napoleon had ex- 
pressly stipulated that he would support Maximilian with 
his troops, he now began to back water. The Mexican 
adventure was proving costly, and there was criticism of 
his policy as being barren of results for France. Besides, 
with European dangers looming darkly and threateningly 
on the horizon, Napoleon was in no mood to test his 
strength with this young but lusty republic across the 
seas. He was particularly wary at this time, just after the 
close of the Civil War, when the United States had readily 
available its hundreds of thousands of battle-wise young 
veterans and its strong navy. What with one thing and 
another, Napoleon swallowed both his pride and his prom- 
ise, and ordered his troops back to France. 

Maximilian, astonished and chagrined at this unex- 
pected turn of events, was all for going home, too. The 
ambitious and already unbalanced Charlotte urged him to 
remain, as did the self-seeking Mexican imperialists, who, 
naturally, were quite ready to sacrifice this foreigner so 
long as there was the remotest chance that he might pull 
through and thus keep them in clover. Grim old Bazaine, 
the French Marshal, on the other hand, knew with what 
Maximilian would have to contend, and he stayed on un- 
til the last possible minute, urging Maximilian to return 
to Europe with him, 

He urged in vain. After the first surge of disappoint- 
ment, Maximilian had allowed his inborn Hapsburg stub- 
bornness to get in its work. Moreover, as later events 
showed, he was not without that strain of military roman- 
ticism that his brother Franzi had once so lamentably dis- 
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played. The prospect of returning to Europe with his 
dreams a mass of wreckage was more than Maximilian 
cared to face, particularly since, by remaining in Mexico, 
he could now lead his army gloriously and in person. 

Franzi was by nature brave, yet Franzi’s personal brav- 
ery was of little or no credit to him, for he was so un- 
imaginative that he was lacking in fear only because he 
could not conceive of anything happening to him. Maxi- 
milian, on the other hand, was full of feminine tremors 
and cowardly tendencies, yet, in the last foolhardy months 
of his life, he conquered all this and died as quietly and 
bravely as any hero one could name, 

The situation grew worse and worse, and, finally, tell- 
ing all of his European satellites that they need not ac- 
company him, Maximilian marched out to Querétaro with 
his army, to make a last stand. Of all his European hang- 
ers-on, only Prince Salm-Salm, a German adventurer, ac- 
companied him. In any event, it was a hopeless cause, 
but it was rendered even more hopeless in the end by 
Maximilian’s being captured, betrayed by one of his most 
trusted aides, Half an hour later, he was given the oppor- 
tunity to escape, but pushed it aside, refusing to desert 
his loyal generals. With a sort of grim humor, the revolu- 
tionaries went through a form of court-martial over the 
already doomed Emperor and he was condemned to death. 
He made an extremely unwanted captive for Juarez, since 
the revolutionary leader was in no mood to have him 
killed, yet the fathers, sons and brothers of those Mexi- 
cans who had been shot under Maximilian’s edict were 
crying for the Emperor’s blood. 
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Empress Charlotte, meanwhile, went insane in Europe 
while going from court to court hysterically pleading for 
aid. 

The foreign ambassadors at Mexico City made a more 
or less complete hash of their half-way protests. A Euro- 
pean lady, who shall be nameless, offered Maximilian’s 
jailer a large sum of money if he would permit the Em- 
peror to escape. When he turned down the offer, she 
locked the door and began undressing herself as a gentle 
hint that there might be additional inducement, but the 
gallant Mexican jumped through the window in all haste. 
It would be interesting indeed to see a portrait of this 
damsel, for, without such evidence, the Mexican’s actions 
are capable of any one of several constructions. 

All of this, however, was of no avail. On the morning 
of June 19, 1867, Emperor Maximilian, with his generals 
Miramon and Mejia, was shot to death. He met his end 
quietly, without theatrical heroics, and also without an 
evident tremor, realizing, in those last few hours, the 
crowning ambition of his life—to be a super-hero. 

The news of the death of her second son marked the 
end of the proud and ambitious Sophie. She, poor woman, 
had urgently pressed Maximilian to enter upon the ill- 
starred expedition, and its tragic end broke her completely. 
She was to linger on for another seven years or so, with 
a clouded mind, a pitiful travesty of the once proud 
woman whose indominitable purpose had elevated one 
son to the imperial throne, but who had overreached her- 
self with another. 

On his way to Paris to see Maximilian’s good friend, 
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Napoleon III, Franzi was halted at Regensburg with the 
news of his brother’s execution. This, in the midst of his 
other troubles, which were legion, raised a host of un- 
pleasant spectres in his mind. When a loved one dies, even 
the most considerate of persons is inclined to search his 
soul for something that he may have left undone that 
might have averted the tragedy. In this case, Franzi did 
not have far to seek. In his disapproval of the entire 
affair, he had followed a course of action designed to bring 
it to as speedy a conclusion as possible. The actual con- 
clusion was something of which he could not have 
dreamed, and now he was faced with the fact that, had he 
acted otherwise, his brother would almost certainly not be 
dead. He had little consolation. True, he could assure 
himself that he had done all he could to prevent the folly 
in the first place, and, equally true, neither he nor anyone 
else in Europe, with their almost complete lack of knowl- 
edge of Mexican conditions, believed that anyone would 
dare to execute Emperor Maximilian, brother of the 
mighty Emperor Franz Joseph I, of Austria. What he 
hadn’t taken into account was that the Mexicans knew 
little and cared less about the mighty Emperor Franz 
Joseph or about Austria. Their Indian blood had been 
stirred by the sight of so many of their kin falling victims 
to the firing squad, and they would probably have exe- 
cuted Maximilian just the same if he had had all the rul- 
ers of the world at his back. 

But all of these reflections did Franzi little good, for 
the fact remained that his brother, yours, Maxie, was dead, 
and he, Franz Joseph, might have saved him. Not a 
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pleasant thought, this, to carry with one through a long 
life, and Franzi had many other such thoughts to keep 
him company on sleepless nights. 

Fortunately for Franzi, in these troublous times, he was 
not entirely alone, for his empress had come back to him. 
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Eljen! Erszébet! 


On the heights of Buda, towering above the Danube 
and commanding the flat lands of Pest, is a frowning fort, 
the symbol of Hungary’s nearly twenty years of what the 
Magyars called slavery to the Austrian rule. One would 
think that they would have torn it down long ago, but 
they haven’t and there it remains in all of its frowning, 
hollow glory of the one-time Hapbsurg might, while lov- 
ers sit upon its walls and Jook down upon the gorgeous, 
splendid view of Budapest at night. 

Beaten by the Russians, it was this fort that held the 
Magyars in subjection, if not submission, to the Austrian 
tule during the years when Franzi was not Hungary’s 
king although ruling Hungary. Franzi made several abor- 
tive attempts at pacifying Hungary, at lifting the yoke of 
martial law, not so much because he had any sympathy 
for the Magyars as that their passive, non-taxpaying re- 
sistance was quite effective. These attempts came to 
naught, for, if he was stubborn, the Magyars were even 
more stubborn, they had not been the outpost of Christen- 
dom against the Turks for so many years for nothing. 
After Kéniggratz, though, it was evident that something 
would have to be done to hold Hungary to the empire, 
and Franzi tried valiantly to do something, again with a 
conspicuous lack of success, for, although he spoke their 
language passably well, Franzi did not have then, nor did 
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he ever gain, any knowledge of the Hungarian people and 
their psychology. 

Frustrated at every turn, bowed down by public and 
private tragedies, the Emperor called for help; he pleaded 
with his empress that she return to him, and, possibly out 
of pity, she yielded. There was no question now as to her 
right to her children, for the Archduchess Sophie was 
completely and finally crushed by public and private dis- 
asters visited upon her. For the first time, Elizabeth was 
really able to make the acquaintance of her daughter and 
her son; not qnly that, but she presented the Emperor, 
ten years after the birth of the Crown Prince, with yet 
another daughter. 

Franzi realized at last that neither he nor any of his 
statesmen were capable of solving the knotty Hungarian 
problem by the tactics that had hitherto seemed adequate. 
However peacefully the negotiations might seem to be go- 
ing with the Emperor present, the Hungarians could not 
look upon him without remembering the bloody assizes 
of Arad, and this bitter memory forced itself into their 
voices and their manner, whereupon Franzi would go into 
a fit of rage. Under the circumstances, a sane discussion 
was hardly possible, and, though it took Franzi years and 
repeated abortive conferences to realize this, it finally 
dawned upon him. In casting about for a solution, he hit 
upon the really happy idea of having Elizabeth serve as 
intermediary in interviewing the Hungarian leaders, no- 
tably the mild, shrewd and venerable Deak Ferencz and 
the wild and dashing Count Andrassy Julius. To Deak’s 
limitless patience is attributable any amelioration of Hun- 
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gary’s plight during the long and apparently hopeless per- 
iod of servitude, for he was the one Hungarian politician 
whom Franz Joseph felt he could trust even a little bit. 

In contrast to Deak’s steady labors, it was Andrdssy 
who supplied the dashing, fiery leadership without which 
no Hungarian movement is complete. A queer pair this, 
with Deak ever the slow-speaking, patient plodder, and 
Andrassy the impulsive leader, but they were both work- 
ing toward the same end, some sort of livable conditions 
for Hungary. Andrassy had been one of the leading rebels 
in 1848, a major in the army of the revolution, for long an 
exile from his native land, and once under sentence of 
death by hanging on orders of Franz Joseph. 

The handsome aristocrat, with his finely cut features 
molded in a gypsy-like cast, his curly hair and beard, and 
fiery tongue, was an ideal leader of the Hungarians, and 
it was with him that Deak wisely suggested that Eliza- 
beth should negotiate when she came to Budapest with 
her children. Naturally, among the Austrian gossips, the 
meetings between Andrassy and Elizabeth became lovers’ 
trysts. Perhaps they were, the Hungarian was certainly a 
romantic, fascinating personality, but Franzi, as usual, 
paid no attention to gossip where it concerned Elizabeth, 
although it must have reached him. The German Aus- 
trians disliked and distrusted the Hungarians as much as 
their empress understood and was fond of them. Under 
the circumstances, and regardless of the actual facts, it 
was inevitable that Elizabeth, unpopular always in that 
dull and stupid court, should have been accused of inti- 
mate relations, not merely with Andrassy, but with half a 
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dozen other Hungarian noblemen. One reason why Eliza- 
beth was such a target for malicious gossip was that she 
never cared what the carping court circle might think of 
her actions. In the case of the court’s rather just criti- 
cisms directed at the greasy Levantines Elizabeth gath- 
ered round her to teach her modern Greek, adverse com- 
ment only made her more determined than ever. By way 
of answer, she hired new and greasier Levantines and 
added them to her entourage as language instructors. 

In Elizabeth, the Emperor had at Jast a diplomat who 
not only understood the Hungarian people and was ar- 
dently loved by them (they completed another statue to 
her in Budapest only the other day) but who could also 
be counted upon to give Franzi a true picture of the state 
of affairs, regardless of how unpleasant it might be. In 
his time of tribulation, when he regarded everyone with 
even more than his customary fear, distrust and suspicion, 
Elizabeth was the sole, the shining exception. This is am- 
ply proved by the fact that, upon her recommendation, he 
consented to receive Count Andrassy, whereas, hitherto, 
it had been forbidden to mention that dread name in the 
Emperor’s presence. 

The Hungarians, at this time, betrayed a surprising 
mildness in their demands, considering that the Emperor 
was practically at their mercy now. They asked for no 
more than they had previously requested, mercly the op- 
portunity to exercise the rights long since guaranteed them 
and denied them now for nearly twenty years. Even so, 
the pig-headed Franzi could not bring himself to agree to 
an accord. Twice negotiations were broken off by his im- 
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patient arrogance, only to be resumed again through the 
infinite patience and tact of Elizabeth. Regarded by ev- 
eryone except the Emperor as an impractical dreamer, the 
twenty-six year old Empress astounded her detractors by 
the intelligence and capability with which she handled this 
knotty, ticklish problem, and got the diametrically op- 
posed interests together. The more wildly they shied at 
one another, like silly horses just off the range, the more 
soothing she became, and, eventually, aided by the Saxon 
Beust, an agreement was reached. Franzi was at last to 
wear St. Stephen’s crown, to add to his titles that of king 
of Hungary. 

The day of the coronation in Budapest, the eighth of 
June, 1867, was a day of triumph for Elizabeth and Eliza- 
beth alone, as was evidenced by the cries of Eljen, Erszé- 
bct! (Long Live Elizabeth!) that greeted her on every 
side, in contrast to the complete lack of enthusiasm dis- 
played toward her husband, the Austrian Emperor. The 
ancient coronation ritual of Hungary did not provide for 
a joint crowning, but, in this case, an exception was made, 
for the Hungarian people were crowning Elizabeth as 
their queen, and the fact that Franz Joseph, as her hus- 
band, was also being crowned king, was purely incidental. 
The sight of this slender, fresh young woman at the side 
of her handsome, but dour and silent husband, would make 
the bitter thoughts of the assizes of Arad a bit easier to 
forget. 

Throughout the ceremony in the coronation church, 
Elizabeth, and not Franzi, was the center of the magnifi- 
cent spectacle. Budapest, with its castle-crowned heights 
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and the graceful lines of the Fishers’ Bastion rising out of 
the Danube, is a city admirably adapted to spectacles, and 
the Hungarians, in their first happiness in decades, were 
in a state of frenzied joy. Flags were everywhere, and the 
lilting cadences of the music that is called gypsy, but is 
really true Hungarian, filled the air. The coronation 
wagon, freshly regilded and shining, was drawn by eight 
enormous horses, the best that this horse-loving, horse- 
breeding country could produce, and, in its train, the noble 
youth of the country rode on splendid mounts, The fur- 
bedecked procession shone and glittered with precious 
stones, and, as it moved through the streets, the shouting 
of the multitude was such that the horses got out of hand, 
and, shying, knocked over two bishops, not to mention a 
host of lesser lights. 

True to the Hungarian tradition, the coronation cere- 
mony, in the church of St. Matthew, was a dramatic, col- 
orful ritual, which reached its climax when Count An- 
drassy placed the crown of St. Stephan upon the head of 
the new King of Hungary. It didn’t fit, being far too large 
for the head of a normal man and possibly there was 
something prophetic in this augury. Nonethcless, in ac- 
cordance with the ancient custom, Franzi had to wear the 
crown, constantly readjusting it as it persisted in slipping 
down over one eye, to the coronation hill. Here the brand 
new king must needs draw his sword, and, pointing it to 
the east, the north, the west and the south in turn, prom- 
ise faithfully to protect Hungary and the Hungarians. 

Strangely enough, Hungary was to grow farther and 
farther away from Austria after the coronation, until there 
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was little left in common save the joint ruler. Nonethe- 
less, the ties were strong enough to induce an unwilling 
Hungary to enter the last of Franz Joseph’s foolish wars 
and to result in the Magyar nation crashing down in Aus- 
tria’s crash and being inflicted with an even more terrible 
punishment. 

The new Hungarian Queen, at this time, was happy 
enough. Franz Joseph understood her no more now than 
he ever had, or ever would, but the dire influence of Arch- 
duchess Sophie and her clique had been removed, and 
Elizabeth had her daughters. While she still had little or 
no voice in the education of her son, and must have fore- 
seen something of the ruinous effect this upbringing was 
almost sure to have upon him, still, she was now able to 
sce him almost as often as she liked, and it was apparent 
that he loved this newly-regained mother of his dearly, 
They were both so alike in their nervous romanticism and 
both so alien to this dry, intensely matter-of-fact court, 
that they were inevitably drawn together. 

That the court should be so intensely unromantic and 
stupid was amazing, considering the state of the romantic, 
pulsing city all about it. The so-called “second society,” 
consisting of the lesser nobles, was open to all the arts, 
including that of conversation. There were as bright and 
clever minds in Austria as elsewhere, only, in the inner cir- 
cle, the deadly blight of the Emperor kept any such from 
appearing. One by-product of the dry rot that Franzi pro- 
duced about him was that there was absolutely no push- 
ing social-climbing, and hence little or no snobbery. The 
inner circle was notoriously and inalterably a closed cor- 
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poration, which no one could hope to enter without the 
necessary lineage, assuming that anyone would be silly 
enough to try. Throughout Franzi’s reign, the bars of its 
rigid qualifications were never let down in the slightest. 

Literature, painting, music, all the arts and many of the 
sciences as well, flourished in the Vienna of the time. 
Though living almost in the lap of it, no echo of this 
reached the court, which stood like a stretch of desert in 
the midst of a fertile, blooming plain, or a municipal dump 
in a garden city, contrasting rusty tin cans with dahlias. 
Such was the power of the Emperor, the All-Highest. In 
his vicinity, nothing romantic could flourish. He singed 
the budding wings of imagination almost before they 
sprouted, and saw in literature and art only a convenient 
substitute for politics in the minds of his people. He never 
read anything that did not deal with the immediate ad- 
ministration of the country and never spoke of anything 
but state business if he could help it, which he usually 
could. 

We are accustomed to think of Vienna, of the last half 
of the nineteenth century and the first decade of this, as a 
city alive with vivid, graceful intelligence, and so it was, 
but it might have been a mere cluster of mud huts set in 
the middle of the Sahara for all the Emperor knew, or 
cared. Black was black and white was white, and all the 
rest was folderol. Life was a mass of flat realities, strangely 
resembling the ever-replenished mound of papers upon his 
writing table in size and shape. It had two sides and two 
sides only, one of them the thing to do, in accordance with 
tradition, the other the thing not to do. If only all the rest 
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of the world could have been made to see this plain, simple 
truth, how much easier life would have been for Franzi. 
If they didn’t view things that way, it was not for lack of 
trying to convince them on Franzi’s part. 

In the study of a man like that, one is apt to fall into 
the habit of mind that was his very own and put him 
rigidly into this class or that, but this, too, leads to error. 
For this was the same man who loved his empress so truly, 
so unquestioningly, so patiently, that his love lasted 
through a series of trials and misunderstandings that might 
well have snapped off a more romantic, more passionate 
love at the roots. 

Moreover, while extremely unwilling to do so, Franz 
Joseph showed that he could adapt himself, when forced 
to it, to a system of government that was about as alien 
to his absolute tendencies as anything short of a complete 
ousting of himself as emperor could be. 

He could adapt himself, too, to tragedy, in a manner 
which showed that he had moral us well as physical cour- 
age, which, considering the strong strain of lunacy which 
was his unenviable birthright from both his paternal and 
maternal line of ancestors, is as remarkable as it is un- 
expected in him. 

Except for that mound of papers on his work table, 
Franzi had no resources when tragedy struck him. The 
church held no consolation for him. Attending religious 
services regularly was just something that one did, like 
many of the other moss-covered traditions of the court, and 
it was quite meaningless to Franzi, apart from its holy 
antiquity, which meant everything to him. 
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Trial and trouble always found him totally amazed and 
unprepared, he never got over the idea that his tremen- 
dous attention to details was bound to eliminate all pos- 
sibility of mischance. But his tragedies never broke him, 
never conquered his cold spirit. Always, he fought back 
with the few puny weapons with which nature had en- 
dowed him, a hopeless, one-sided struggle, but, regardless 
of the inefficiency of his weapons, it was always a gallant 
fight, an unflinching fight. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Emperor and King. 


Wu the rapid and successive political misfortunes to 
which Franzi had been subjected had forced him to change 
outwardly, they had made not a dent in his inner armor 
of absolutism. He still believed in that form of govern- 
ment as ardently as he ever had, still thought that he, and 
he alone, should rule the “dual monarchy.” For want of a 
better term, historians have come to regard these two 
words as the distinct label of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire in the latter stages of Franz Joseph’s existence. In 
reality, it is a distinct misnomer, for, after the empire 
became a dual one, it ceased to be a monarchy, since Hun- 
gary rapidly pulled away from any semblance of abso- 
lutism, and became practically self-governing almost at 
once. 

One way in which the reverses did affect Franz Joseph, 
though, was that it gave him the ability to learn things. 
He was nearing forty before the thought occurred to him 
that anyone or anything could teach hira more than he 
already knew. Then the force of events caused him to 
look about him and to consider that there were, perhaps, 
a few things that he didn’t know. He preserved his trait 
of being extremely hard to talk to, of being a most im- 
patient listener, but now, instead of dismissing what little 
he heard from his mind without a further thought, he 
began to mull it over and evolve his own ideas from it. 
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Franzi needed some mental change of this sort, for 
crowning him king of Hungary did not by any means 
bring about an immediate solution of the Magyar prob- 
lem, which displayed every indication of getting itself 
hopelessly tangled over the most trivial things. Endless 
disputation and much delay was caused, for example, by 
the question of the proper use of the terms “emperor” and 
“king” in state papers involving both Austria and Hun- 
gary. The Austrians continued to claim that Franzi, as 
emperor, also enjoyed imperial rather than merely regal 
rights in Hungary. The Magyars took exactly the oppo- 
site point of view and never called him “emperor,” al- 
ways persisting in the use of “king” for Franzi, and 
“queen” for Elizabeth. So strong did this feeling for 
proper terminology become that it has outlasted the em- 
pire. Only last month, on viewing a statue of Elizabeth 
in Budapest, I inadvertently referred to her as “Empress” 
Elizabeth. As one man, my four Hungarian companions 
burst forth with a horrified: “Queen Elizabeth.” 

Despite the fact that it seems utterly picayunish to the 
democratic mind, the Hungarians fought stubbornly for 
twenty years before they succeeded in having the tradi- 
tional kaiserlich-kéniglich (imperial-royal) form on official 
documents changed to kaiserlich und kéniglich (imperial 
and royal). Believe it or not, this addition of the word 
“and” was hailed by the Magyars as a distinct political 
and nationalist victory. 

A veritable tempest in a teapot, all this, but it was 
exactly the silly sort of detail over which Franzi loved to 
linger. Fortunately, there were no war clouds on the hori- 
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zon at the moment. If there had been, it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility, in view of his previous actions, that 
Franzi would have dispatched an impatient ultimatum to 
the offending country, and then hurried back to the fas- 
cinating consideration of the question of verbiage on the 
joint Austro-Hungarian papers. What a lawyer that man 
would have made! 

There were, in truth, enough legal questions to occupy 
his attention, for his position astride the dual government, 
as a sort of lop-sided Colossus of Rhodes, was an extremely 
difficult one, the more so as it was entirely without prece- 
dent in history. Franzi solved it in his own peculiar fash- 
ion. While sternly holding Austria to the monarchic form 
of government, Hungary was permitted quite a bit of par- 
liamentary activity, although Franzi, in cooperation with 
whomever was minister, had a “preview” of all bills be- 
fore they were presented to the Hungarian Parliament. 
This more or less secret arrangement lasted for years; 
there wasn’t a bill presented on the banks of the Danube 
at Budapest that had not been first seen by Franz Joseph. 
Theoretically, if after he saw the bills the King of Hun- 
gary disapproved, the minister could go ahead and present 
the bill to parliament regardless; actually, such an action 
on the minister’s part would have involved a very con- 
siderable unpleasantness for the minister and probably 
would have cost him his position. The reason it worked so 
well was that Franzi was very careful as to how he han- 
died this privilege. Much as it must have griped his very 
soul to have his subjects grant him “privileges,” such as 
this Magyar preview, Franzi, by now, had bowed to the 
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inevitable, and he clung to what was left him by not abus- 
ing the privilege, handling it with a judgment quite rare 
in his case. 

With a really commendable skill, Franzi was to drive 
three fractious horses for a number of years, without much 
indication of the ruination that was impending. Separate 
ministries were formed in Budapest and Vienna for the 
handling of strictly Hungarian or strictly Austrian affairs. 
In addition to these, there was a small but powerful body 
that was a sort of super-ministry, handling the common 
affairs of the empire, which body included, of course, the 
foreign minister. For a considerable period, this post was 
occupied by none other than Count Andrassy, the erst- 
while revolutionist and dread enemy of Austria, who had 
once been solemnly hanged in effigy on orders of the Aus- 
trian government, signed by the same Franz Joseph whose 
minister he now was. Thus far had Hungary strode into 
power, after twenty years of helplessness. 

It seems a strange, impossible situation that one-half of 
a nation, particularly a hitherto down-trodden half, should 
have had the benefit of a parliamentary government that 
really governed, while the other half had to be content 
with a parliament that was not really a parliament, that 
actually represented nobody but the individual politicians 
constituting it, and that, by getting nowhere at all, left 
the non-Magyar peoples of the empire just as much under 
absolute rule as they had been before. 

The explanation is simple. While not at all free from 
party strife in certain of its phases, the Hungarian politi- 
cal life was conducted far more intelligently than that in 
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other parts of the domain. The Magyars knew how to 
form a solid bloc when any question of common weal was 
afoot. Whatever they wanted, they went after efficiently 
and purposefully, presenting a united front, and, while 
their politicians were quite as human and hence quite as 
fallible as politicians always have been everywhere, they 
were, nonetheless, much more far-sighted than politicians 
usually are, hence much less importunately self-seeking. 
Politics was bred into the Hungarians, and this, coupled 
with their strong nationalistic feeling, got them what they 
wanted. It so happened that they wanted Croatia, which, 
in 1848, had pulled away from the rebellious Magyars, 
and they got it. They wanted a port, and they got that, 
too, at Fiume. Then they turned their attention to the 
sort of cordon sanitaire that had been established along 
the Turkish and other frontiers to the south, and which 
had hitherto been governed, after a fashion, by the war 
office in Vienna. This strip of country they also got, and 
the final geographic position showed Hungary with a sort 
of corridor stretching to the sea and cutting off the Dal- 
matian coast from Austria itself. 

In Austria proper, the situation was quite different. 
Here there was no unity of political purpose whatever. 
Not only could the Germans and the various types of Slavs 
not agree, but the German Austrians could not agree 
among themselves, and instead of the firm, steady, if 
somewhat rapacious politicians that the Hungarians had, 
there developed in Austria a whole school of demagogues, 
vain, spouting orators, who, when by some accident one 
of their members developed a more than usually reason- 
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able plan, promptly combined against that member, and 
who, as regularly as clockwork, could be depended upon 
to defeat any constructive measure. 

Not only did they get nowhere themselves, but their 
bickerings and jealousies kept the budding Slav national- 
ist movement from getting anywhere. The south Slavs, 
with Croatia under Hungarian dominion, were weak in 
numbers and cut off from Austria proper by the Hungarian 
corridor. The Czechs, on the other hand, were prevented 
from presenting a united front by the large numbers of 
German Austrians settled in Bohemia, and the fact that 
most of the aristocratic and wealthy landowners in Bo- 
hemia were not Czechs. Nonetheless, they proceeded with 
commendable courage to try to gain some recognition, and 
Franz Joseph was, at one time, dallying with the idea of 
allowing himself to be crowned king of Bohemia in Prague, 
but the German element squashed this. The Poles, too, 
were having their troubles, but, more or less isolated as 
they were in the Galician fastnesses, they eventually 
gained a sort of independence, and Polish nobles were 
almost invariably governors of Galicia, while Poles were 
not at all unknown in the high places in Vienna. 

Almost unanimously, while agreeing as to the pusil- 
lanimity of the Austrian politicians of the time, the Ger- 
man-Austrian biographers of Franz Joseph claim that the 
Hungarians, at this time and later, right down to the 
smash-up, were unduly favored by Franz Joseph, to the 
detriment of the empire as a whole. They base their as- 
sumption, perhaps, on Count Andrdssy’s tenure of office 
as foreign minister for the empire. 
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Admitting a not inconsiderable amount of prejudice, 
for I am fond of the Magyar race, further, I am by no 
means an authority on political trends, yet it seems to me 
that the evidence is insufficient for any such claim as this. 
It was not in Franzi’s nature to favor anyone or any of 
the various peoples under his rule, he was far too cold- 
blooded to have any favorites, and he had always particu- 
larly disliked the Hungarians. His selection of Count An- 
drassy as forcign minister shows that he had made great 
strides in the past few years, for he detested the Count 
cordially. In this case, then, we have Franzi, for the first 
time in his history, putting the good of the empire ahead 
of his own personal likes and dislikes. It was a complete 
reversal of his one-time theory that any figurehead would 
do, for, whatever the dashing Count was, he was certainly 
no figurehead, and Franzi selected him, not to favor the 
Magyars, but because, at the moment, he was the best 
man available. That he also happened to be a thorough 
Hungarian and more or less of a Magyar hero was purely 
incidental. 

The Magyars in general got what they wanted because 
they alone, of all the peoples in the empire, knew how to 
go after it, which was by presenting a united front. This 
was something that the other peoples were never quite 
able to pull off, although, in the case of the Slavs, it was 
through no fault of their own. 
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ALL this political change was extremely distasteful to 
Franzi, who hated and despised change in any form with 
all the strength of his ultraconservative nature. This was 
amply proved by his private life. From his carliest years 
as emperor, he followed the same routine day after day 
until he died. A revulsion to luxury amounting to almost a 
mania was an outstanding characteristic and he habitually 
lived under circumstances that most people would consider 
as lacking not only in Juxury, but in comfort. His favorite 
bed was an iron cot of almost barrack-room sternness. 
Running water had been unknown to him in his youth, 
therefore, it remaine! unknown to him throughout his 
life, for he sternly countermanded all attempts to provide 
his quarters with modern plumbing. He was always, to all 
appearances, contemptuously oblivious to his surround- 
ings. 

His one appetite, if one is to eliminate the doubtless un- 
founded rumors of occasional sexual orgies, was for cigars, 
of which he consumed a great quantity, usually of the 
variety known in America as stogies. He held contemptu- 
ously aloof, too, from the joys of the table. His invariable 
breakfast was never more than two kipferl (a crescent- 
shaped roll dear to the hearts of all Viennese) and a cup 
of tea. His other meals naturally varied somewhat, but, 
unless visiting royalty was present, they consisted of ex- 
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tremely plain food, with very little of it, and that little 
gobbled with the utmost dispatch, so as to get the unpleas- 
ant business over with as quickly as possible. In a country 
where the vice of overeating is raised to such proportions 
as to become almost a virtue, Franzi ate only so that he 
would not have to smoke on an empty stomach. The 
paucity of resources with which this man faced life is 
really amazing. He was one of those accursed individuals 
with no aptitude for finding happiness in anything. 

Franzi’s private life, at the moment, was in as good 
order as possible, in view of his chronic lack of under- 
standing of the Empress and their children. Elizabeth 
was happy with her daughters and with the opportunity 
of seeing her son frequently. But her troubles had left 
their mark on her character, and she was becoming more 
and more enwrapt, too, in her fight against increasing 
weight and old age. What with real ailments, such as 
rheumatism, and fancied ailments, the product of her dis- 
ordered nerves, she was leading the doctors a merry dance, 
for, though she consulted them freely and frequently, she 
had the typical hypochondriac distrust of them. After 
gaining the opinions and advice of half a dozen specialists, 
she would impatiently disobey practically every rule they 
Jaid down for her. For example, when they cautioned her 
against riding, she rode all the faster and more furiously 
because of it. 

Franzi’s table habits must have pleased her, for she 
hated the rite of eating, and, when she could, always ate 
by herself. She was the forerunner, the prophet, far ahead 
of her times, of all the modern panting, banting females, 
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except that, unlike most of them, she did not allow herself 
to get fat in the first place. In a country where, even 
today, the paunch is considered the badge of comfortable 
prosperity, even of nobility, it is remarkable that neither 
the Emperor nor the Empress ever lost the slim figures of 
their youth. 

Half-raw steak and an orange, that was Elizabeth’s prin- 
cipal meal of the day, every day, and, between times, she 
sustained herse!f by drinking bottle after bottle of blood, 
specially prepared for her, together with quantities of 
milk. She was extremely particular as to the kind and 
quality of this latter, going to the lengths of having her 
favorite cows shipped about with her wherever she went, 
so that she might not suffer the possible deleterious effects 
of having to shift from one sort of milk to another. The 
idea behind this amazing diet was not merely to preserve 
her figure, but also its suppleness, its elasticity, of which 
she was inordinately proud. 

The life of the court when it was “vacationing” was an 
extreme trial to the courtiers, at least such of them as were 
afflicted with normal sleeping and eating habits. At the 
crack of dawn, everyone had to be up, for that was the 
Emperor’s invariable rising hour in summer, The entire 
day was strictly blocked off on an almost ritualistic time 
schedule, the only variation from which was that it was 
almost always anticipated, for Franzi was ever impatient 
to be through with one thing and on with the next. Dinner 
was a sad meal for the gourmands of the entourage. It 
was scheduled, for example, at the ungodly hour for 
Europe of six in the evening. Moreover, everyone had to 
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be there and waiting ahead of time, for the Emperor al- 
ways showed up early. 

He bustled in importantly, rarely saying a word of 
greeting, and, with a wave of the hand, indicated that the 
company was free to enter the dining-room, for the doubt- 
ful pleasures that awaited them there. The Emperor was 
always served first, and, since he ate but sparingly and 
gobbled the little food he did eat, the others were perforce 
compelled to do the same. Franzi’s tab!. manners were 
really atrocious, and his whole mode of living betrayed a 
complete and cold lack of consideration for others. Once 
in a blue moon, the Emperor might snap out a question 
during the meal, and he expected and got extremely brief 
answers. Mostly though, these ghastly travesties on the 
art of eating were conducted in blank silence, with the 
younger, hungrier members of the court who were served 
last literally throwing the food into themselves in an ef- 
fort to get enough, for, although the practice of “snack- 
ing” was surreptitiously indulged in, both the Emperor 
and the Empress frowned upon it, and being caught at it 
might lead to considerable unpleasantness. 

After the so-called “dinners,” the assembled company 
went to an adjacent room and waited until the Emperor 
had taken his customary place by the fireplace and got his 
stogie well going. For hours they sat there, not daring to 
speak, except for an occasional “Yes, Your Majesty,” 
or “No, Your Majesty,” in answer to the rare questions 
of the Emperor. 

This then was representative of the stupid, sterile life 
of the “inner circle,” in a country where the outer circles, 
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the so-called second and third societies, were notable 
throughout the world for the brilliance of their affairs, 
their sparkling wit, the beauty of their women, and for 
general culture. 

The lack of appreciation for the culinary art was almost 
the only trait that the Emperor and Empress shared in 
common, and even this was brought about by totally dif- 
ferent reasons in her case and his. In all else, their spir- 
itual and mental make-up was at complete odds. 

Both, for example, were rated as devout Catholics, but 
with what a tremendous difference! Franzi was and re- 
mained a Catholic because it was one of the white things, 
one of the things one did, an inheritance from his mighty 
forebears, the founders of the Holy Roman Empire. Skep- 
ticism was as alien to him as was ecstasy in the perform- 
ance of the rites of the Church. He went through the mo- 
tions of being a good Catholic dryly, spiritlessly, as just 
another of the many duties that filled his days, Actually, 
he had no idea of what it was all about. In his character- 
istic fashion, he rendered the Church a lip and knee devo- 
tion, while his heart and mind remained coldly, blankly, 
aloof. When, as occasionally developed, his policies and 
those of the Vatican were at cross purposes, it was just 
too bad for the Vatican, that was all. The philosophy, the 
mysticism and the ecstasy of religion were as totally miss- 
ing in him as in one of the caparisoned horses of his stable. 
His God, if he may be said to have had any, was the 
harsh, bitter God of his mother, Archduchess Sophie, a 
black and white God, who was in heaven what Franzi 
would have liked to be on earth, unsympathetic, merciless, 
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unbending, but, above all, absolute. Certainly the corrod- 
ing tragedies that dogged Franzi’s footsteps gave him little 
enough reason to think otherwise of the Supreme Being. 

In short, the Emperor’s spiritual home, the place most 
fitting for the exercise of a religion such as his, would have 
been one of those bleak kirks of unyielding granite that 
rear their bleaching bones upon the bleak hills hard by 
Aberdeen, where, of cold and foggy Sunday mornings, the 
dour preacher, in dourer language, exhorts his flock to be 
saved—or else! 

Elizabeth’s Catholicism was something totally different. 
In her search for the philosophy of the religion, she was 
quite willing, nay eager, to speak of her faith, to try to 
penetrate its mysteries; willing, indeed, to listen to skep- 
tics and weigh their arguments so that, thereby, she might 
obtain a greater ecstasy in the exercise of the rites of her 
religion. Her God was a compassionate one. Religion 
could be for her a solace from this desperately unpleasant 
thing she called life, whereas to Franzi this boon was ever 
denied. 

Normally, the biographer may obtain at least a tiny 
ray of light upon the soul of his subject by his reactions, 
however slight, to the arts, but, with Franzi, no such thing 
is possible, for he had no reactions. He never read any- 
thing but state papers and only occasionally, as another 
of his stern and rather unpleasant duties, he visited the 
theatre or the opera. These he attended as blindly and 
uncomprehendingly as he attended church, never willing 
to discuss them, never offering a criticism, nor yet a sign 
of approval beyond the necessities of the scantest courtesy. 
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Searching for his reactions to science, the biographer 
draws another blank, for to this, too, Franzi displayed a 
cold indifference. In contrast to his ancestors, who entered 
eagerly into building plans, and loved to discuss the latest 
developments of alt sorts with the keen scientific minds 
of their empire, Franz Joseph never cared a single damn 
what the keenest scientific minds were thinking or doing, 
because, manifestly, anything they could produce would 
be in the nature of change and, as such, abhorrent to him. 

Nonetheless, during his reign, Vienna was entirely 
changed and most of the architectural jewels around the 
Ring were built, but they were built without a single flick- 
er of interest on the part of the Emperor, to whose eyes 
the hideous yellow barracks called Schénbrunn Palace 
registered just as gratifyingly, no more and no less, as the 
magnificent Wiener Operhaus. 

Elizabeth, on the other hand, always betrayed a lively 
curiosity in such matters, and, on the island of Corfu, later 
attempted to put her architectural ideas into effect. 

These were the two who were attempting, as an em- 
peror and an empress, to live a life of wedded felicity. 
Is it any wonder that they had their difficulties? One may 
wonder that they had any success at all. 

Yet, when Franzi called, Elizabeth came, tempted per- 
haps by her love of her children, but nonetheless with a 
keen sympathy for Franzi amid his troubles. Possibly 
finding him in need of so much help aroused her mother 
instinct for him for the first time; certainly, during their 
earlier life together she had little enough opportunity to 
exercise any such emotion. Possibly it was the dazed 
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bravery with which he met misfortune that attracted her. 
Also, his unfailing generosity could not have passed en- 
tirely unnoticed, even though Elizabeth, like most roman- 
tics, hadn’t the remotest notion of the value of money. 
He never said no to a single request of hers for money, 
regardless of how extravagant the sums might be. Eliza- 
beth’s “pin-money” allowance alone amounted to two 
hundred thousand gulden a year, and she never did suc- 
ceed in keeping within that sum, which, translated into 
present day values, would amount roughly to the same 
number of dollars, Despite the howls from his finance 
minister, Franzi gave her all the money she asked for, and 
Jet her build an expensive new palace in Corfu with never 
a protest. He also provided an extremely large inheritance 
for her in case of his death. 

When she was away from him, he never failed to write 
to her faithfully with his own hand, even though she fre- 
quently neglected to answer. In addition, although it 
must have wounded his dignity to the quick, he obeyed 
her command and signed his numerous telegrams to her 
“Megaliotis,” a Greek name she had given him, in order 
to observe the pretense of keeping up her incognito. 

Regardless of what the reason may have been, however, 
at this time, despite the vast differences in their natures, 
the Empress might have been still prevailed upon to re- 
turn the Emperor’s love. But, brightly and clearly as 
burned that flame, the peculiar nature of Franzi was such 
that he considered it a weakness to love as he did. As soon 
as he felt himself yielding to Elizabeth’s charm sufficiently 
to unbend a bit, to try to tell her something of what he 
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felt, his rigidly uncompromising nature betrayed itself, 
and back into his protective covering of coldness he would 
pop, like a hermit crab scuttling back into its shell at 
every fancied danger. 

Franzi started life washing from a bowl and pitcher, 
and he finished life that way. The Austrian trousers of 
his youth were so tight as to preclude the wearing of any- 
thing underneath. Franzi later wore wide trousers, but 
never in his life would he put on underdrawers. Perhaps, 
then, with such a nature, his steadfast love remained 
steadfast only through his horror of change. Possibly, to 
him, Elizabeth was no more than a glorified bowl and 
pitcher to which he was accustomed. In examining a na- 
ture as peculiar as Franzi’s, such a construction of his love 
is not improbable, but his actions rather incline one to 
doubt this. Prince Windischgratz, von Benedek, and not 
a few others could testify that he was not always by any 
means steadfast and constant with his friends. Why then 
should he be with his wife, unless he loved her with an all- 
enveloping passion? 

After examining all the evidence, it seems that, despite 
their utterly conflicting natures, and despite the fact that 
such an emotion was apparently foreign to his cold, pre- 
cise soul, Franzi loved Elizabeth with a most unusual love. 
Not the least of this man’s tragedies was that he was so 
pitifully unable to express such a love actively, for few 
women, and especially not the romantic Elizabeth, could 
be expected to realize its depth through the merely passive 
manifestations that were all that Franzi permitted himself 
to show. 
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Eyes East. 


THE time was now rapidly approaching when the effects 
of Franzi’s futile wars were to be felt in turning the atten- 
tion of the empire eastward. During the Crimean War, 
Franzi had thought enough of Austria’s Balkan interests 
to make enemies of all of Europe over the question. 
Later, though, he seemed to forget all about them, as he 
tried to forget all unpleasant things. Various influences 
were to direct his attention Balkan-ward again. First, 
however, Franzi had to be convinced to the depths of his 
stubborn soul that what he had lost could not be won 
back, that thoughts of revenge were and would remain 
but idle dreams, incapable of realization. It seems in- 
credible after the smashing defeats he suffered, yet, even 
at this late date, Franz Joseph harbored the idea that he 
had not hopelessly lost the Italian provinces for Austria, 
and that the Prussian question was not finally settled. 

Some little time before the Lombardian War, Franzi 
had let slip an opportunity for an alliance with Napoleon 
TII, which would certainly have been of a temporary 
advantage to him, and which might, perhaps, have 
changed the whole course of European history. Some his- 
torians claim that, if such an alliance had been formed 
and kept, there would never have been a German Empire, 
for neither Bismarck nor anyone else in Germany would 
have dared attack France with a rear unprotected from 
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Napoleon’s Austrian ally. There is really but little basis 
for such a belief, since, while Bismarck did everything in 
his power to keep Napoleon as isolated as possible, as evi- 
denced by his mild peace terms with Austria, purposely 
mild so as not to drive Franzi into Napoleon’s arms, still, 
when the time was ripe, and he had jockeyed Napoleon 
into the position where he wanted him, he actually did 
attack France without knowing for a certainty just what 
Austria’s attitude would be. 

After the Austro-Prussian War, Napoleon again prof- 
fered an alliance to Franzi, and the Austrian Emperor, 
smarting under the sound spanking he had just received, 
and harboring thoughts of revenge, toyed with the idea 
for quite a time. Fortunately for the peace of Austria in 
the next half century, he procrastinated. If he had ac- 
cepted the offer the second time, it would have been ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable to Austria, for the rising imperial 
tide in Germany was by this time too strong to be 
stemmed, Bismarck’s schemes were too far along to be 
halted. Actually, though, Franzi did enter upon a sort of 
half-hearted agreement with France and Italy, which 
more or less bound him to come to Napoleon’s aid, but it 
was full of loopholes, luckily for Austria, so that when 
the time came Franzi was able to crawl out. 

Bismarck, meanwhile, had shrewdly played upon the 
family feeling between the reigning houses of Prussia and 
Russia. Uncle Prussian King called in Nephew Russian 
Czar, and Nephew Czar was convinced that Prussia’s at- 
tack on France would not be the excellent opportunity 
it might appear for the Russian bear to take a large bite 
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out of Prussia’s flank. He pledged friendship and neu- 
trality, even more than that, he promised to take care of 
Austria in the event that Franzi’s desire for revenge 
should overpower his caution. 

Franzi himself was inclined, at first, to regard the 
Franco-Prussian War as a heaven-sent gift to Austria. 
With more than a little seriousness, he dawdled with the 
idea of bursting threugh into Germany while Prussia’s 
army was busy on the western front and teaching Bis- 
marck what it was like to be licked. Thus, Franzi figured, 
he could at one stroke regain his lost prestige in the Ger- 
man Federation and, perhaps, a large chunk of additional 
and welcome territory as well. Count Beust, Bismarck’s 
old enemy, was, it may well be imagined, thoroughly in 
accord with this plan, some such thing having been in 
Franzi’s mind when he defied Bismarck by importing the 
foreigner into Austria as foreign minister. Had the atti- 
tude of Russia in such an eventuality not been stated in 
such clear and unmistakable tones, and particularly had 
not Hungary attained a position of power and influence 
in the councils of the Austrian Empire, it is more than 
conceivable that the desire for revenge, kept inflamed by 
Beust, would have hustled Franzi into some such im- 
broglio, with an almost surely predictable loss to Austria. 
But all these factors were present, and, even more im- 
portant, there was someone, in the form of Count An- 
drassy, to call Franz Joseph’s attention to them. Except 
in mind and spirit, the Emperor was no longer Franzi the 
Absolute, who could dodge in and out of wars with his erst- 
while calamitous haste, dragging Austria to ruin after him. 
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It is possible that Count Andrdssy was farsighted 
enough to visualize the enormous, irresistible power of 
Prussian arms, which was shortly to astound all Europe 
and frighten a good portion of it, but it is more likely 
that his actuating motive in protesting so Jong and vehe- 
mently against Austria’s entering the war against Prussia 
was a desire to save his own kingdom of Hungary from 
pillage. In the event of such a war, Russia’s coming to 
the aid of Prussia was certain, and Hungary, because of 
its geographical position, would have to bear the brunt 
of repelling the Russian army, if said army could be re- 
pelled. 

One, or possibly both, of these considerations actuated 
Andrassy in his determined opposition to Austria going 
to war, but, whatever his reasons, he succeeded in out- 
talking Beust. Austrian generals who might possibly have 
been selected for the chief command stopped looking for 
advance alibis and began bragging instead as to what they 
would have done to the Prussians if they had had the 
chance, a sure sign that all danger of a war was over. 
Austria, from the position of a potential enemy, became a 
friendly neutral, for which Franzi was shortly to thank 
his lucky stars. 

The strikingly swift Prussian victory and the formation 
of the German Empire put a conclusive end to Franzi’s 
hopes of revenge and of regaining the leadership of the 
German Federation. It was now only a matter of time 
before Beust, the symbol of revenge, was supplanted by 
Andrassy, friend of Bismarck, and the symbol of friendli- 
ness to the new German Empire. With this basis, the 
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alliance with Germany was a perfectly natural, almost 
inevitable sequence, an alliance that was to last undis- 
turbed by changing politics until all its signatories save 
Franz Joseph had long departed from the scene, and was 
to result, eventually, in the empires of Austria and Ger- 
many, with such questionable partners as Bulgaria and 
Turkey, going down to ruin in a grand, pyrotechnical 
brother-act. 

Bismarck, who was exceedingly grateful to Count An- 
drdssy for his services in preventing Austria’s entry into 
the Franco-Prussian war on the wrong side, worked hard 
for the dual alliance henceforth, and, in the Hungarian 
Count, he found a, willing aide, for the Count was firmly 
convinced that such an alliance was for the lasting good 
of Austria. As soon as the fall of Count Beust was as- 
sured, the two of them began working toward this end, 
but, before it could be arrived at, much water was to flow 
over the political dam. 

A meeting of three emperors in Berlin, in the autumn 
of 1872, was held amid the soft whisper of the wings of 
the dove of peace, while the ancient Wilhelm, completely 
in Bismarck’s hands, exchanged compliments with the 
stubborn but resigned Franzi and the unpredictable Al- 
exander. When, in the following year, at St. Petersburg, 
Franzi prayed over the tomb of Czar Nicholas, the same 
Czar Nicholas whom he had let down with such a resound- 
ing thump some twenty years before, it seemed that Aus- 
tria and Russia were at last on a friendly footing again, 
but, with the Balkans as they were, such a situation could 
not possibly endure very long, and the two countries were 
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speedily to return to their normal state of being at log- 
gerheads with each other. 

The Sultan of Turkey, following the Crimean War, had 
blandly forgotten the promises he made to his rather 
shame-faced allies as to the betterment of conditions for 
his Christian subjects. The Turkish provinces, full of 
Orthodox Christians, were being as shabbily administered 
as ever, not the slightest attempt at improvement having 
been made. Russia, still eyeing that outlet to the ice-free 
Mediterranean, had an excellent rallying cry, a splendid 
disguise for ulterior motives, in its self-assumed role as 
protector of its co-religionists under Moslem rule, who, 
according to Russia, were crying out to the Great White 
Father at St. Petersburg in voices that could not be dis- 
regarded. Even while Franzi and Alex were weeping their 
bitter tears over Nicholas’ tomb, Austrian and Russian 
secret agents swarmed in the Balkans, working at direct 
cross-purposes, 

There was a difference now from the situation as it had 
existed at the beginning of the Crimean War, for then 
Austria had been interested principally in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the Danube provinces, which were now the 
French-created Roumania. Austrian interests had moved 
more to the westward since then, and eyes were now 
turned to Serbia, to Montenegro, two countries rather pre- 
cariously ruled by native dynasties, and to Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, the twin western provinces of Turkey. Long ago, 
Franzi had had the opportunity of acquiring one or more 
of these territories for Austria, but then his eyes had been 
westward, and he had passed up the chance, with the 
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sneering remark that such territories were not and never 
would be of value. With the west shut off from him with 
a finality which even he could not fail to realize, his east- 
ward turning eyes caused him to feel quite differently 
now about possible Balkan expansion on Austria’s part. 

There began now a new and stronger movement among 
the Slavs wholly or partially under Turkish rule, agitated 
by the Russians, and, with Austria not to be outdone, by 
the southern Slavs in that empire as well. The Bosnian 
Christians put on a show in 1875 that was far more serious 
than anything preceding it had been, and, meanwhile, 
with the Serbs launching a Russian-inspired offensive 
against Turkey, the relations between Russia and Austria 
became exceedingly strained. 

Bismarck was not, at the moment, interested in the 
Balkans, but he was extremely interested in trying to 
keep both Austria and Russia on friendly terms with Prus- 
sia, and a war between the two belligerent powers did not 
fit into his schemes at alt. Accordingly, under his aegis, a 
meeting was held at Reichstadt, attended by both Franzi 
and Alexander and their ministers, where all sorts of 
things were threshed out, with the principal result that 
it was agreed that Austria was to annex the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in the event of the cave-in of 
Turkey. 

Turkey caved in all right, with considerable assistance 
in the process supplied by the Russian armies, who were 
knocking at the gates of Constantinople late in 1877. Di- 
plomacy now began to perform in its most cynical role, 
and the peace of San Stefano between Russia and Turkey, 
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although the latter had little enough to say about it, re- 
sulted in an almost complete viclation of all the agree- 
ments arrived at in Reichstadt. War again seemed immi- 
nent, In fact, had Franzi been the Franzi of not so many 
years before, Austria would have been involved in an in- 
determinately large number of wars during this period; 
but Franzi had grown older, and, if his stunning losses 
had not taught him wisdom, they had at least taught him 
caution, a quality which often does very nicely indeed, 
instead. He had besides, in Count Andrassy a minister 
who was determined, at all honorable costs, to avoid a 
war with Russia, and these things stayed the Emperor’s 
once so ready hand. England presently intervened, and, 
after some negotiation, we observe the astounding sight 
of Prussia’s lord of hosts, Prince Bismarck, presiding over 
a badly needed Peace Congress of Europe, held in Berlin. 

Austria emerged from the welter with a sort of bastard 
claim on Bosnia-Herzegovina, which was now to become 
an Austrian mandated territory. But having these prov- 
inces on paper and actually occupying them were quite 
different things. A few Austrian troops were sent down, 
probably expecting to be hailed as deliverers, but their 
actual reception was quite different, and several army 
corps had to be sent into the mountains before the prov- 
inces could be quieted down, and ruled under a semi- 
military administration. Franzi never tried to conceal his 
disgust at this sort of half-way expansion, and, although 
the mandate lasted for thirty years, he never visited this 
section of his realm until it had become entirely Austrian, 
completely removed from the Turkish taint. 
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Since these two provinces were to play an entirely dis- 
proportionate role in history for their size and importance, 
it may be interesting to review some of their character- 
istics. It was in these two provinces that the Turks en- 
joyed their greatest success in converting the natives to 
Islam. So thorough was this conversion that a sizeable 
proportion of these inhabitants, reported by Moslems as 
well over a million, continue to put their faith in Allah 
to this day. Mostar, the capital of Herzegovina, bristles 
with mosques, while the otherwise thoroughly modern, 
occidental city of Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia, is beautified 
with hundreds of stately minarets, while the cry of the 
muezzin mingles with the rattle of tram-cars. 

Practically alone of all Moslems, the Bosnians cling to 
the complete veiling of their women, with heavy black 
veils concealing the eyes as well as the other features, and 
the men wear the fez that has now disappeared from the 
Turkish scene. These customs have endured through forty 
years of Austrian rule, and a decade and aj half of Jugo- 
Slavian rule. 

The Bosnian Moslems attribute this tenacity to the 
fact that they were not originally Christians, converted 
to Islam in terror of the Turkish scimitars, but nature- 
worshipping pagans to whom the acceptance of Moham- 
med was but a natural and enlightened step forward. Ac- 
cording to their version, this section of the Balkan penin- 
sula constituted the marches, the dividing line between 
the Eastern and Western Roman Empires, after the split- 
up. As a result, the natives im their mountain fastnesses 
were never subjected to the missionary influences of either 
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the Byzantine Orthodox or the Roman Catholic religions, 
and, when the Turks arrived, they found in them ripe 
subjects for conversion to Islam, Regardless of the rights 
or wrongs of this, it seems almost an anachronism to find 
a district full of blond Mohammedans, displaying pro- 
nounced Slavic and even Germanic characteristics of fea- 
ture and build, and speaking the purely Slavic Croatian 
lang age. 

There were two extremely doubtful quantities involved 
in this acquisition of Bosnia-Herzegovina that rendered 
it a dangerous affair; first, the addition of so many Slavs 
to an empire that already contained a sufficient number 
of discontented Slavs, second, the entry into the Balkans 
at all. But Austria was groaning for expansion and the 
only expansion possible was by entry into the Balkans 
and by the attempted absorption of still more Slavs. 

The Austrians were inclined to dismiss the Slav ques- 
tion anyway as lacking in the elements of danger. They 
realized that it was loaded with dynamite, but they felt 
that the fuse was lacking, as indeed it was, to a certain 
extent, The northern Slavs were completely cut off from 
the southern Slavs by large sections of German Austrians 
and Magyars. The Czechs, Poles, Slovaks and Ruthenians 
in the north could make some sort of sense out of each 
other’s languages, although even among the northern 
Slavs, this was difficult. None of these, however, could 
understand the language of their Slav brothers to the 
south. The Slovenians were more or less isolated in their 
mountain fastnesses and a language of their own, and the 
Croats were under the rigid dominance of Hungary. The 
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Serbian and the Croatian languages are quite similar, 
practically the same tongue, in fact, but any attempt at 
collaboration between the two must first hurdie the bar- 
riers of a totally different alphabet and of different re- 
ligions. Thus, because of linguistic and religious differ- 
ences, it took a long time for the simmering Austrian 
Slavs to come to a boil, but the addition of more Slavs 
in taking over Bosnia and Herzegovina could hardly be 
regarded as aiding in a solution of the ever-present prob- 
lem. 

While not overlooking the extremely knotty and diffi- 
cult Balkan problems in which the Austrian neighbors 
were enmired up to their ears, Bismarck was devoting his 
principal attention to bringing the new German Empire 
into an even more outstanding position in Europe. Ex- 
cept for the fact that there was now, quite evidently, no 
possibility of keeping the friendship of both Austria and 
Russia, things were working out quite to his satisfaction. 
Eventually, though, he was called upon to face the issue 
squarely and make a choice between Austria and Rus- 
sia as a non-sharing partner in his schemes of domination. 
For various reasons, including the fact that Russia was 
already dickering with the astoundingly revivified France, 
Bismarck chose Austria for this partnership. Not the least 
of his considerations was that he had shrewdly estimated 
that the claws of the great bear astride the Urals were 
not as sharp as most diplomats of his day thought they 
were. 

Realizing now to his sorrow that the harsh terms he 
had imposed upon the French nation after Sedan had not 
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been sufficient to cripple the nation economically, as he 
had fondly dreamed they would, he tried to inveigle An- 
drassy into signing the alliance with the clause inserted 
that Austria would come to Germany’s aid in the event 
of its being attacked by France. The shrewd Count, quite 
malleable in Bismarck’s hands otherwise, would not coun- 
tenance such a clause, and, as the dual alliance finally 
found itself, it was a German-Austrian pact against pos- 
sible, nay, highly probable aggression from Russia. 

The alliance was kept secret for a decade, then, sud- 
denly, when it served his purpose to do so, Bismarck re- 
vealed its existence to the world in what amounted to a 
defiant challenge to Russia, studiously calculated to in- 
furiate, and perhaps even to promote an immediate war, 
but Russia did not, at the moment, respond to the stim- 
ulus, 

When the Austrians heard of the alliance, their reac- 
tions showed their mixed feelings. The German-Austrians 
were inclined to favor it as a link binding them with their 
fellow Germans across the border, but the Slavs didn’t 
like it at all, and later made it a rallying point in their 
program of Pan-Slavism. It did not gibe in any respect 
with the plans of the Czech nationalists, who were already 
making covert overtures to France and to their compa- 
triots in Russia. The Hungarians, with their perilous 
proximity to the Russian frontier, were not inclined to 
be any too enthusiastic, even though the alliance was 
largely a creation of their own Andrassy. 

To the Emperor himself it served as a sort of sop to 
his wounded feelings, and was a thing to be cherished. 
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Through it, he saw himself once again in the role of a 
German prince, as having at least a little to say in the 
affairs of the empire which had so suddenly and, to him, 
surprisingly grown out of the old German Federation. 
Even after a new, young German emperor appeared on 
the scene, of whose actions Franzi thoroughly disap- 
proved, the old Austrian never thought of wavering in his 
loyalty to the alliance. The might of the German army 
always held him spellbound. It represented the sort of 
militarism with which he, had striven so long and unsuc- 
cessfully to impregnate Austria. 

From the present-day standpoint, when we can see and 
remember the ruination for Austria that this alliance 
brought about, it is difficult to regard its conclusion as 
anything but a mistaken policy. Actually, in those days, 
it was by no means so regarded even by the clearest think- 
ing neutral observers. With conflicting Balkan interests, 
it was apparent that Russia and Austria were and would 
continue for years in a condition that was at best an 
armed truce and that might flare into war at any time. 
This was particularly true since Franzi had long ago 
wounded the Russians to the heart, and, in those pre- 
Communism days, when you wounded a Russian, your 
dirk extended right through into the third and fourth 
generation. Further, the might of the Prussian arms was 
being heralded throughout the world, and, doggedly as 
they might resist any German usurpation of their rights, 
there were few nations that did not experience misgivings 
at the thought of tackling the armies of the German Em- 
pire. Austria’s army was large, but chronically unpre- 
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pared, and it could do with comrades-at-arms such as 
these in time of battle. 

On the whole, the alliance seemed a good thing for 
Austria. _ 
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Young Rudolf. 


At about this time, Fate, in checking over her account 
books, came upon Franz Joseph’s name, and decided it 
was high time that another tragedy be visited upon him, 
and this time the Crown Prince was selected as a likely 
prospect. 

Young Rudolf had entered life with an enormous hand- 
icap, for in his blood was the strong stream of abnor- 
mality that flowed in both the Wittelsbach and Hapsburg 
lines, intensified, in his case, by the fact that his parents 
were first cousins belonging to these unfortunate houses. 
Almost anything might have resulted from such a union, 
but, except for high-strung, perilously unstable nerves, 
Rudolf was a normal boy, possessed of all his mother’s 
eager mentality and of a great deal of her personal charm. 
Given an understanding upbringing, he might well have 
developed into a normal, intelligent, or even brilliant man, 
but it was not his fate to have, such an upbringing. The 
then powerful and dominant Archduchess Sophie tore him 
from his mother’s arms almost before he was delivered. 
Elizabeth, the only one in the court circle who could pos- 
sibly have understood the queer child, took up her wan- 
derings in his most formative years and rarely ever saw 
him. The Crown Prince was left to the mercies of his 
grandmother and his father, both of whom were as tem- 
peramentally incapable of understanding him as they 
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were of understanding his mother. Between them, they 
unwittingly destroyed him as completely and thoroughly 
as they had ruined Elizabeth’s life; loving him, indeed, 
but offering him up, nonetheless, as a sacrifice on the 
bloody altar of tradition. 

He was torn away from his mother in his first few days 
of life and given into the charge of a “head nurse,” one 
Baroness Welden. Sophie was responsible for this selec- 
tion of a fellow countrywoman. Her own son Franzi had 
flourished under the care of a Bavarian nurse, so why not 
her grandson Rudolf? The lady was of noble birth and 
strictly religious in Sophie’s own narrow conception of 
the term. Her one defect Sophie passed over lightly, al- 
though it happened to be the fact that the good Baroness 
had never even been close to a baby of Rudolf’s years in 
her whole adult life. This selection of a “nurse” was, un- 
fortunately for young Rudolf, to be followed by equally 
unfortunate selections of all those who were to be re- 
sponsible for his upbringing. 

It was traditional that Hapsburg heirs should be put 
through a “hardening” process, and this was begun early 
on the unfortunate child, who, at the age of six, was de- 
scribed as unusually quick-witted and intelligent for his 
age, but marked with an extreme nervousness. Instead 
of realizing the probable danger of this nervousness and 
directing the youngster’s training accordingly, or better 
still, giving him happy, congenial surroundings and letting 
him train himself, the child was submitted to an unusually 
stringent “hardening” because of it. 

Major General Count Gondrecourt, whose conduct at 
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the battle of Kéniggratz, analyzed by any sensible per- 
son, should have disgraced him forever, was not only con- 
sidered blameless, but was honored by being chosen as 
mentor for the child as well. On the bloodily unfortunate 
field for Austria, Gondrecourt had brutally sacrificed the 
first reserve corps, to the last man almost, by hurling 
them needlessly against the Prussian army. In a spirit 
of bravado, he had sent thousands of fellow Austrians 
to their deaths, while he, wrapped in his own conceit and 
cowardice, occupied a position of safety in the rear. 
No more outstanding indication of Franz Joseph’s utter 
lack of understanding of his son is necessary than his ap- 
proval of this choice of “educator” for the Crown Prince. 
Even the most fawning and uncritical of the courtiers felt 
called upon to protest that Gondrecourt’s senseless strict- 
ness was ruining the sensitive child’s nerves. In this case, 
as usual, criticism of a man he had selected, or whose 
selection he had at least approved, only caused Franz 
Joseph to despise the critics as attacking the might and 
infallibility of the throne itself, and to cling so much 
more closely to the object of criticism. This trait of his 
was a curse of his public as well as private life. Always 
the last to detect incompetence in a man he himself had 
picked, by the time even he should have noticed how sorry 
had been his choice, he was always so blind with rage at 
the critics as to be incapable of forming a clear judgment. 
One of his premiers, Count Taaffe, who lasted Jonger than 
most on the job, confessed after leaving it that he at- 
tributed his success in holding on so Iong to his practise 
of inspiring regular attacks in the press against himself, 
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assuring himself, in this manner, of the Emperor’s blind, 
unquestioning support. 

In his most impressionable years, from 1864 to 1877, 
Rudolf had to submit not only to the harsh and brutal 
Gondrecourt, but also to the ministrations of more than 
forty “teachers,” most of them selected not for their 
learning but for their feldwebel tactics, and all possessing 
the souls of drillmasters, if drillmasters may be said to 
have souls. General Latour, one of these, complained to 
the Emperor that the Crown Prince was inclined to put 
too great stress on the pleasant things and to forget, as 
much as possible, the unpleasant ones. This pitiful refuge 
of the brilliant, tortured child with brittle nerves was 
regarded, in a son of Franz Joseph, as a trait to be stifled 
at all costs. 

Nor was Elizabeth entirely guiltless in meddling ad- 
versely with the upbringing of the Crown Prince. His 
nervousness startled her into forcing the youngster into 
all sorts of violent exercises that were but illy suited to 
one of his frail and puny frame. 

At the age of fourteen, this unhappy youth wrote a 
letter to his “tutor,” which sent the “tutor” scampering 
in high horror to the Emperor, whose horror was at least 
the equal of his own. Here’s the letter: 

“My head is a burning desert, boiling and working the 
whole day. As soon as one thought leaves it, another 
buzzes in to take its place. Everyone tells me something 
different. I think always—what will be the end? Are 
we superior creatures or are we animals? We are animals, 
descended from apes. It seems to me that the priests 
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work a great harm in keeping the people in a state of 
dark superstition, so that they, like the nobility, have an 
easy time in keeping them in subjection, in making the 
poor people do blindly what they want them to do. If I’m 
right, monarchy, in this fashion, has defeated its own 
ends. The system is naught but a mighty ruin that stands 
only from day to day, and must in the end collapse. Just 
so long as the people permitted themselves to be led blind- 
ly, everything was lovely, but today that’s all over, the 
people are free, and the ruin will fall at the first threat 
of a storm.” 

As may be imagined, this amazing outburst caused the 
greatest consternation at court, and Elizabeth, who had 
been compelled to stand aside while her son was subjected 
to the hardening treatment, and who had hardly seen 
enough of him at this time to know him, was quite wrong- 
fully accused of putting such ideas into the child’s head. 
In horrified reaction to this letter, the disciplining of the 
youngster was resumed with a new enthusiasm, a new 
severity and a new vigor, that crushed absolutely any 
possibility the child might have had of reaching manhood 
with a nervous system even approaching the normal. 

Rudolf hardly knew his mother in his early years, but, 
after her return to the court, it was not long before their 
kinship of spirit had drawn him firmly to her, despite 
their relative lack of opportunity of being together. He 
worshipped this beautiful person, not so very much older 
than he was, and looking much younger than her actual 
years. In his bearing toward her there was always the 
attitude of a brother toward his beloved, trusted, slightly 
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older sister. With her, he bore not the remotest resem- 
blance to the frightened, stammering, trembling youth 
who almost always succeeded in arousing the ever ready 
impatience of Franz Joseph. 

For one thing, Elizabeth never ordered him about in 
the brusque, irritating manner which was the Emperor’s 
habitual form of address to his son. Instead, she never so 
much as presumed to offer any advice unless it was asked 
for, and, as a natural result, it was to Elizabeth that Ru- 
dolf came most often with his problems, with his joys, 
and with his secrets. Had not the harm already been 
done, it is possible that she might yet have saved this 
neurotic son of hers from his fate, for she had a great 
influence over him. They loved nothing so much as riding 
together, and the Crown Prince, already quite a ladies’ 
man, outdid himself in gentle courtesy as he kissed her 
hand, as he held the stirrups for her to mount. He car- 
ried in his pocket always a handkerchief perfumed with 
some of her own individual scent, and he considered it a 
knightly honor if she permitted him to carry her gloves. 
In deference to her love and admiration for the works of 
Heinrich Heine, he went to considerable pains to procure 
for her the manuscripts of several of the German poet’s 
works, 

But Rudolf was not permitted to forget for long that, 
as crown prince, he owed propagative duties to the realm. 
When he was twenty-one, the Emperor began casting 
about for a suitable bride for him, suitable that is to say 
from the standpoint of reasons of state. His thoughts 
turned in this direction shortly after the celebration of 
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his own twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, when Eliza- 
beth was forced to make one of her rare public appear- 
ances at the church that had been built on the spot where 
the abortive attempt on the life of Franz Joseph took 
place. Rudolf’s wishes in the matter were naturally of no 
importance, nor was the Empress considered worthy of 
consultation until after the choice had been made, for 
Rudolf was not her son, but the son of Austria, and it 
was to Austria that he must dedicate himself. 

The Austrian Archduchess Elizabeth, sister of the King 
of Belgium, who had more or less taken the place at court 
vacated by Sophie, was the person who actually made the 
selection, subject to the Emperor’s almighty approval. 
From the rather narrow field of regal or imperial Cath- 
olics, the Archduchess selected her niece, Princess Steph- 
anie, not yet seventeen, daughter of King Leopold of 
Belgium. Having managed to get her selection approved, 
it was the Archduchess and not the Empress who planned 
all the details of the proposal and the acceptance at Brus- 
sels. The fact that the Hapsburgs had already drawn 
one lunatic, in the person of Empress Charlotte, Maxi- 
milian’s wife, from the Belgian royal line, did not affect 
the choice in the least. 

Rudolf was at first revolted to the depths of his ro- 
mantic, unbalanced soul by the thoughts of such a be- 
trothal, such a wedding and such a travesty of marriage, 
common enough as it was among the royalty of his day. 
He found a champion in his mother, who, possibly with 
some forewarning or at least an instinctive dread of com- 
ing doom, begged and pleaded with Franzi not to force 
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Rudolf to go through with it. She entered the struggle 
to save her son with all the bravery of a tigress protect- 
ing her young, and it took every ounce of such bravery 
to face the cold Franz Joseph and tell him he was wrong. 
In the years since her return, she had carved herself a 
teally livable niche at court, at enormous pains and with 
much self-sacrifice, but she threw it all to the winds now, 
in her desperate attempt to save her son whom she knew 
so well, better by far than he knew himself. 

It was like ramming her head into a stone wall, for in 
vain she reminded Franzi of his own failure to obey the 
dictates of state policy in his choice of a bride, in vain 
she begged and pleaded with him, as he loved her, not to 
make this son of hers a sacrifice to reasons of state. Franzi 
listened, but her pleas had exactly no effect upon him. 
Indulgent husband that he was, as a man he could refuse 
her nothing, as an emperor, he could refuse her every- 
thing, and it was as an emperor, or rather in his concep- 
tion of what an emperor should be, that he refused her 
now. He had tradition and the whole court back of him, 
Elizabeth had only mother love. Mother love lost the 
struggle, particularly since Rudolf, seeing that the fight 
was hopeless and wishing to save his mother further an- 
guish, suddenly agreed to go through with the wedding, 
which was celebrated in May, 1881. During the course 
of the ceremony, Elizabeth lost control of herself, so much 
so that the words of the wedding ritual were lost in her 
outburst of hysterical tears. It was the last time that 
Austria was to be permitted to see its empress publicly. 

Broken by her useless fight, plagued by ills real and 
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fancied, physical and mental, Elizabeth resumed her wan- 
derings, letting her love for Grecian culture take her to 
the island of Corfu this time, there to build a palace after 
her own wishes, a costly, extravagant palace, for which 
Franzi supplied the money without a murmur, again the 
indulgent, loving husband, now that he had won out in 
the battle over their son, 
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Tue immediate, inner court circle at Vienna had an 
exceedingly small-time set of morals. Anything was quite 
all right as long as it was done surreptitiously, like a sort 
of servants’ backstairs romance, the one and only sin was 
in being found out. Poor little Archduke Ludwig Viktor, 
Franzi’s youngest brother, on whom the Hapsburg blight 
had fallen, and who was not quite like other boys, had 
not the wit to keep from being found out, and he was 
promptly banished from Vienna to the Castle Klesheim, 
near Salzburg, where he remained an exile for the rest of 
his aimless, vague life. Other archdukes who had the 
misfortune to be found out received punishment invari- 
ably, while those who were willing to conduct their affairs 
clandestinely, and cover their sins with the decent veil of 
hypocrisy, escaped scot-free. 

While Rudolf was attempting to soothe his mother’s 
feelings by writing to her in glowing terms of what he de- 
scribed as his happiness with Stephanie, whose jealous, 
petty disposition was driving him to distraction, he, too, 
was suffering under that moral code of the court. Between 
spells of almost abject fear of his father’s wrath, he was 
inclined to resent the hypocrisy and rather flaunt his dis- 
regard for it. Stephanie, it now developed, was a com- 
plete nitwit, whose mind extended only far enough to 
take in questions of attire and malicious gossip. Almost 
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at once, she joined the rest of the court in its habit of 
criticizing Rudolf’s every action, and she fitted into this 
dull and vicious circle perfectly. Rudolf soon grew to hate 
the very sight of her. This feeling was perhaps strength- 
ened by his conscience-stricken realization that he had 
wronged her cruelly, for, after Stephanie bore him a 
daughter instead of the expected son, she had to submit 
to an operation that incapacitated her from further child- 
bearing, an operation made necessary by Rudolf’s trans- 
mission of his unpleasant disease to her. After this event, 
the Crown Prince gave up posing as the happily married 
man entirely, and went in more than ever for the gay 
life, with his footsteps dogged at every step by his father’s 
secret police. 

Just at this time, too, another factor influenced him. 
Elizabeth had returned some of Franzi’s kindnesses to her 
with interest by selecting a mistress for him, with her 
own, hands, so to speak. This emperor, who could be so 
brusque and chilly was, in his alter ego as a man, fright- 
fully, painfully shy, particularly with women. Before his 
marriage, Count Griinne had had to arrange all the de- 
tails of Franzi’s relatively few adventures of the night. 
After marriage, Franzi had become the model husband 
who stayed home every night, although not, perhaps, 
through lack of other ambitions. 

Now, with Elizabeth again embarked on her wander- 
ings, she herself made all the arrangements so that Franzi 
might, in some degree, be comforted. After considerable 
search, her choice centered upon an actress, Katharina 
Schratt, who, upon medical examination, proved to be 
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worthy of the exalted part she was to play. The fact that 
the lady already had a husband by whom she had borne 
a child made no difference, for, at the Emperor’s request, 
the husband effaced himself and became complaisantly 
proud of the arrangement. In the autumn of his life, 
Franzi was to be permitted, even encouraged, to sow a 
stray. wild oat, under the tactful management of his em- 
press. Elizabeth made no secret of her part in the affair 
or of her complete approval of it. She frequently re- 
ceived Frau Schratt and had her daughters do likewise. 
Franzi now wrote two telegrams a day instead of one to 
his Jady friends, when he was out playing soldier with 
the army at maneuvers, 

Wonder of wonders, Frau Schratt actually succeeded 
in getting Franzi to eat an occasional good meal in one 
of the villas he provided for her. This simple soul was an 
excellent cook, and Franzi was unable to gobble the meals 
she prepared in his customary revolting fashion. Emperor 
or no emperor, she wouldn’t have her culinary master- 
Pieces treated so cavalierly, and Franzi had to submit, 
She was to last the Emperor as mistress for three decades. 
Franzi always was one to dislike change. 

Of this arrangement, Rudolf was naturally aware, as 
was everyone else in Austria, for an emperor’s furtive 
nocturnal adventures become the property of the wife of 
the poorest provincial postman almost overnight, equally 
with the great dames of the court, and, when an emperor 
steals a kiss, he must be prepared to hear bursts of dis- 
creet applause from the adjacent bushes. In his youth 
and ardent recklessness, the Crown Prince failed to see 
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the vast gulf that separated his father’s carefully arranged 
affair from his own rather extemporaneous efforts, quite 
unregulated by the traditional precautions. This blind- 
ness on his part was only of a piece with the struggle he 
was waging with his father, the eternal struggle between 
age and youth, intensified in this case by the unusual 
rigidity of the father, the unusual ebullience and insta- 
bility of the son, and the fact that they were emperor and 
crown prince, respectively. 

About this time, Rudolf visited England, and his dis- 
content was intensified thereby a hundredfold. Shrewd 
little Queen Victoria, mistress of a world-wide empire 
laved by all the seven seas, was a far more understand- 
ing parent than the relatively provincial Franzi. She 
gave to her lusty, popular son all the liberty he wanted. 
If he elected to go to Paris, to Paris he would go, totally 
free of the necessity of presenting a petition to the ruler 
for permission, as Rudy had to do. If he wanted to make 
love, he made love, secure in the knowledge that he was 
not surrounded by a flock of police spies such as swarmed 
about Rudolf, spies who were encouraged, by higher pay, 
to peep through keyholes, which, one is assured by the 
records, they never failed to do. If Edward wished to 
talk with a newspaper man or a chimney sweep, to a 
newspaper man or a chimney sweep he would talk, in 
broad daylight, upon 2 public square, in contrast to Ru- 
dolf’s desperately secret talks, stolen on the back stairs, 
with the liberal newspaper men of Austria. Nor did the 
English Crown Prince suffer from the necessity of having 
to get permission before he could attend the opera. 
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The life of the Prince of Wales was, in fact, almost 
the exact opposite of that of the Crown Prince of Austria, 
for it provided outlets for the natural enthusiasm, the 
vaulting ambitions, and the ebullience of youth, whereas 
Rudolf’s life was hemmed in on every side, his every ac- 
tion, however natural, was regarded with the gravest. sus- 
picion. Franzi loved his son but by this very love de- 
stroyed him. He, himself, had had no youth, and he could 
see na necessity for anyone else having it. He, in his all- 
seeing wisdom, knew what was best for his son, and it 
pained and grieved him deeply when his son proved to 
have quite other ideas. A crown prince of Austria should 
be an officer and nothing else while the emperor was alive; 
time enough later for the messy business of entering pol- 
itics. 

The Emperor was going through a particularly painful 
period politically at this time, and he could not see why 
anyone who was given the golden opportunity of playing 
soldier should neglect it for a perfectly useless interest in 
politics. The Crown Prince had served in Prague as a 
colonel and as a major-general dutifully enough for a 
time, but the army life was not one for his restless spirit. 
Unlike Elizabeth, who had Jong ago seen the uselessness 
of trying to break the hidebound traditions of the Aus- 
trian court, Rudolf was continually kicking against the 
nettles with his bare feet. He associated with all sorts of 
newspaper men, liberal politicians and business men, fur- 
tively or more or less openly, according to his mood, and 
he made no secret of his disapproval of his father’s dil- 
atory, seemingly aimless policies. 
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It would have been an easy matter, once, for Franzi 
to have headed off his son’s interest in potitics, for, as a 
young student, Rudolf had betrayed a great interest in 
the sciences, and had expressed the wish to be allowed to 
continue his studies along these lines in the university. 
Such a suggestion only met with horror; the idea of the 
Crown Prince actually studying in a university, like one 
of these pushing Jews or a butcher’s son! It was un- 
thinkable, and he met with a brusque refusal from his 
father. 

Denied practically all natural outlets for his febrile 
energy, Rudolf let his facile mind stray into all sorts of 
subjects, of which politics was only one, the others in- 
cluding zodlogy, geographical discovery and Medieval 
architecture. From his youth, he displayed what amount- 
ed to almost a contempt for religion and was openly hos- 
tile to it, a trait which increased as he grew older, much 
to the distress of the Catholic court and of his father in 
particular. It must have seemed to Franzi at times, so far 
was he from understanding his son, that Rudolf did things 
merely out of sheer perversity. Yet the Crown Prince 
was really desperately afraid of the Emperor’s disap- 
proval, in which fear he was not alone among the mem- 
bers of the imperial family, for the frigid nature of the 
Emperor did not admit of any unbending, even in what 
might have been his family circle. The gap between father 
and son grew. steadily larger and more unbridgeable, and 
so it continued down to the final dénouement. 

For a while, though, the feverish nervousness of Rudolf 
contented itself with the production of an exhaustive work 
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entitled Austria-Hungary in Pen and Picture, which was 
entirely worked out under the direction of the Crown 
Prince, who wrote many of the chapters himself, display- 
ing a not inconsiderable talent for literature. While by 
no means sharing his mother’s wild enthusiasm, amount- 
ing to practically a mania, for the modern Greek language, 
Rudolf did possess an exceptional gift for the learning 
and speaking of languages, and he was able to converse 
in practically any European language one could name, in- 
cluding the dozen or so assorted tongues used within the 
empire he would one day presumably rule. But all these 
activities could not keep him out of politics, and the more 
he studied politics, the more convinced he became of the 
folly of his father’s policies. He composed a long essay 
on political subjects, which, after some trepidation, he 
presented to the Emperor. It was a work dear to the 
Crown Prince’s heart and he had spent much time over it, 
but Franzi dismissed it brusquely as nonsense. 

At the moment, he had not the time nor patience to 
read it, for he, once so ready to rattle the sword in the 
scabbard, was now busy indeed trying to keep peace with 
Russia, although most of his ministers were urging him 
to declare war. He fenced and he hedged, and he dodged 
behind all sorts of expedients, while the Crown Prince 
was outspoken in his contempt of such tactics and became 
more or less the mouthpiece for the opposition, trembling 
as he did so with fear of the paternal wrath. 

The immediate cause of the Austro-Russian friction 
was, as usual, the Balkans, in this case the dispute over 
the Bulgarian succession; but Franzi, despite all pres- 
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sure, and with the powerful aid of Prince Bismarck, even- 
tually smocthed over the difficulties, or rather, permitted 
time to smooth them, and actually reached a sort of an 
agreement with Russia, which more or less guaranteed a 
temporary peace. The entry of Italy into the former dual 
alliance, a joint bit of work on the part of Signor Crispi 
and Bismarck, may have had something to do with Rus- 
sia’s decision, although most of the credit for preserving 
peace must still be given to Franzi, with his policy of inac- 
tion and artful dodging. 

As an emperor, he’d learned a lot; as a man, he was 
still the same person. It took two swift and tragic blows 
of the first magnitude to change him even slightly, and 
one of these was even now dogging his footsteps. 

Rudolf had been viewing all these political activities 
of his father with the utmost misgivings. He was begin- 
ning to realize more and more that, with his frail phy- 
sique, he stood little or no chance of outliving his father, 
and this knowledge maddened him. It seemed to him 
criminally unfair that he should have to spend the ex- 
ceedingly few best years of what life remained in him 
watching the mistakes of his father and his father’s min- 
isters. In reaction, he got himself entangled in all sorts 
of political projects, some of them actually treasonable, 
and all calculated to enrage his father. 

The Crown Prince particularly despised the tactics of 
Count Taaffe, his father’s trusted minister. This Aus- 
trian, of Irish descent, was a flagrant opportunist and he 
lived, politically, for the present day alone. He had played 
with Franzi when they were both children and he knew the 
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Emperor’s peculiarities as no one else did. This knowl- 
edge stood him in such good stead that he was able to last 
fourteen years as Franzi’s right-hand man, a unique 
period of service with that emperor. His policy was ex- 
tremcly simple. According to his ideas, if one kept the 
Croats fighting against the Magyars, the Slovenes against 
the Italians, the Czechs against the Germans, and the 
Ruthenians against the Poles, the ideal solution of ruling 
the conglomerate monarchy was arrived at. While busy 
fighting each other, the various peoples would have no 
time for propagating nationalistic uprisings against the 
central government, which could then sit back and regard 
the local disturbances with a benevolent and fatherly eye. 
The only difficulty about this idea was that, in fighting 
each other, the various peoples were welded into a hither- 
to unknown solidarity and unanimity of purpose that was 
to result in a stronger nationalistic feeling than ever. 

Rudolf was incensed at such a temporizing and intrin- 
sically unsound solution of Austria’s problems, and he 
made no secret of his anger and contempt for Taaffe and 
his policies. In retaliation, Taaffe-inspired secret police 
dogged the Crown Prince’s footsteps day and night, and 
one may be sure that Franz Joseph never lacked a full 
and complete report of such of the young man’s doings 
as would appear to him to be discreditable. 

Rudolf’s tortured nerves were being subjected, from 
within and without, to a sort of tense strain that was 
bound to lead to a pyrotechnic smash-up, sooner or later. 
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Franzi Loses a Son. 


Except for differences with his son, which, to Franzi, 
seemed more or less unimportant even though he could 
be scathingly harsh over them at times, it seemed that 
Franzi was now returned to a quite well adjusted rela- 
tion with life. 

True, parliament was chronically, not to say perma- 
nently, blocked by obstructionists, but Franzi showed 
great patience under this handicap, if indeed, it might be 
called a handicap. By means of legislation passed years 
before, when parliament ceased to function, which was 
now its condition most of the time, Franzi could and did 
issue “emergency” decrees, by which the country could 
be governed and continue to progress, giving Franz Jo- 
seph, in fact, a sort of back-door absolutism. Once he 
would have despised such a state of affairs and regarded 
it as intolerable that he should have to resort to subter- 
fuge and intrigue to remain Franzi the Absolute, but 
times had changed. Liberal movements had surged about 
him, had stripped him of this power and of that, so that 
he was glad to regain some measure of absolutism, by 
whatever means it might be made available to him. In 
his stony way, Franzi was fairly happy. 

But the seriousness of the Crown Prince’s situation was 
soon to be made tragically clear to him, and he was to 
understand at last when it was much too late. Hemmed 
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in by a stern, ununderstanding father, and by a fanatical- 
ly jealous, nagging wife, Rudolf had so far “forgotten 
himself,” as to apply secretly to the Roman Curia for 
permission to divorce his wife, a truly horrible procedure 
in the eyes of the determinedly Catholic and devoutly 
dynastic court. This “secret” attempt at divorce was, 
of course, immediately reported to Franz Joseph. Coupled 
with this news, Rudolf had the brazenness, at a court 
function, to speak to his most recent paramour, the sev- 
enteen year old Baroness Mary Vetsera, while his wife 
was in the same room, thus permanently fastening upon 
himself the stigma of the sin of being found out. As for 
the young Baroness, she bragged and boasted of the at- 
tachment, announcing in semi-public, after a visit to Ru- 
dolf’s private apartments, that now, at last, she was on a 
parity with the Crown Princess. 

Although he was in a fury, the Emperor said nothing 
that evening, but the cold rage that was his upon occa- 
sions such as this was not one to be altered by the mere 
counting to ten, or to a billion for that matter. He awoke 
the next morning more icily furious than ever, and he 
sent for the Crown Prince to appear at once before the 
august presence. Voluble only in chastising, Franzi pro- 
ceeded to tell his son, in bitter words, just what he thought 
of his folly. The silly plan of divorcing the Crown 
Princess must be abandoned at once; at once, do you 
hear? Moreover, Rudolf was to see no more of the Baron- 
ess Vetsera, nor, in the future, to let any of his other sins 
be found out, under pain of dire punishment. 

Rudolf, who had fortified himself for this interview 
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with a spirit of bravado, who had been turning over in 
his mind cutting phrases he might say regarding the Em- 
peror and Frau Schratt, lost all his courage, as usual, be- 
fore his father. Although he had patently planned this 
occasion to be one of open revolt, to bring about a show- 
down, he collapsed like a punctured balloon under the 
cold fury of his father’s glance. He agreed to everything 
that his father said, agreed to become the perfect mar- 
ried man, agreed never to see the child baroness again, 
changed his mind, and said he would have to see her once 
more. To this the Emperor agreed, inclined to be gener- 
ous now that he had won all his points. 

It so happened that Elizabeth was paying one of her 
rare visits to Vienna at the moment, but the Emperor did 
not deem it expedient to trouble her with his minor dif- 
ficulties with Rudolf. Her son, too, failed to confide in 
her. Her presence gave the Emperor an idea. Usually, 
the three of them lived in their own separate wings of 
the various palaces, rarely seeing one another, but Ru- 
dolf’s redemption was to be the occasion for a family 
dinner, a rather special affair to celebrate his seeing the 
light at last. The Crown Prince agreed to attend the love 
feast as he had agreed to everything and anything that 
his father ordered. Unruly and disobedient as Rudolf 
might be and actually was, in his father’s presence he lost 
all backbone and could only stand snorting and trembling 
like a wild horse before the man who has broken him. 
Franzi’s austere demeanor seemed to affect all his chil- 
dren in the same manner. His last child, Valerie, was gay 
and happy as with an older sister in the company of the 
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Empress, but froze into stiff formality the moment the 
Emperor appeared. So marked was this tendency on her 
part that even the cold Emperor seemed to notice it, and 
one of the noble lady attendants was moved to speak to 
the Archduchess about it. 

“Why don’t you treat your father with a little less cold 
formality, and more like a human being?” the lady in- 
quired of Valerie. 

The girl gasped in utter horror at the very thought. 

“But,” she stammered in reply, “how can I? He’s the 
All-Highest.” 

After his abject verbal surrender, Rudolf left the Em- 
peror and went to his own apartments, there to pace rest- 
lessly up and down. A letter arrived, and then a telegram, 
a servant saw him read them, cast them impatiently aside 
and mutter to himself: “It has to be.” Then he hurried 
off to the shooting lodge at Mayerling, where he had an 
engagement to indulge in a hunt the next day, but to 
which he was now going on a far darker mission, 

On the morning of the thirtieth of January, 1889, a 
white-faced and trembling Count Hoyos came to Vienna 
Jaden with a terrible burden of news. In a blood-bespat- 
tered room of the hunting lodge at Mayerling, the bodies 
of the Crown Prince and the child Baroness had been 
found. Both had been shot and the dead hand of the 
Crown Prince clutched the revolver from which the shots 
had been fired. No one of the hunting party save Rudolf 
had known that the Baroness was at Mayerling. When 
a servant was unable to rouse anyone in the Crown Prince’s 
room, he called Count Hoyos, and together they broke 
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down the door, to be confronted with the grisly sight. 

Count Hoyos hurried to Vienna on his unenviable mis- 
sion, but, on arriving there, he was at a loss to know just 
how to proceed. He dared not break the terrible news to 
either of the imperial pair himself, so he sought the aid 
of the Crown Prince’s chamberlain, Vice-Admiral Count 
Bombelles, The pair of them, too, felt the need of rein- 
forcements, and they accompanied each other to the Em- 
press’ chamberlain, Colonel Baron Nopcsa, then the three 
of them went to Adjutant General Count Paar. Still they 
feared to break the news to the All-Highest. At length 
Ida von Ferenczy, trusted companion of the Empress for 
over twenty-five years, was prevailed upon to undertake 
the unpleasant task of informing Elizabeth of what had 
occurred. 

While the men sat about in an agony of apprehensive 
fear, the Countess von Ferenczy remained in the private 
chambers of the Empress for fifteen minutes. When she 
came out, they greeted her with troubled queries. Would 
the Empress tell the Emperor, or must they? The Count- 
ess didn’t know, and the four noblemen, unable to delay 
any longer, tremblingly approached the plain, smal] room 
where the Emperor habitually worked, where they were 
informed that he was busy, and, fraught with terrible 
news though they were, they dared not enter. 

Then, suddenly, as they were discussing how best to 
handle the awkward situation, the Empress appeared. 
Empress or no, the grim agony on Elizabeth’s face left 
the men in no doubt but that they were gazing upon a 
deeply stricken woman. Elizabeth had long since schooled 
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herself to show as little emotion as possible under ordi- 
nary provocation, but this training was of little use to 
her now. She was a mother who had lost a beloved son. 
For the first time, the elasticity which she prized so highly 
had gone from her step, and it was never to return. She 
walked quickly now, but with the stiff, jerky movements 
of an automaton. 

She looked neither to the right nor left, made straight 
for the Emperor’s workroom, and pushed aside the famous 
white double doors, doors that protected him from un- 
welcome contacts, doors that were intended to protect 
him from the world, but doors that were pitifully inade- 
quate to shut out death. 

While the noblemen outside waited, a tragic scene was 
being enacted within those double doors, an imperial ver- 
sion of the drinking of that bitterest of all draughts that 
life offers us to quaff—the death of an only son. After 
the first few tragic words, the Emperor and the Empress 
must have sat silently, trying in a sort of blind despera- 
tion to realize the horror of what had happencd, seeing, 
in a long procession, the slowly marching years, with their 
nights full of dreams of the lost one, and the unbearable 
awakenings to the rending, tearing vacuum of reality. 
Blindly, groaningly, they must have clung to one another, 
this man and this woman, bereft, with such a lightning- 
like stroke, of the fruit of their loins. 

Thousands of such scenes had been enacted in every 
Austrian town and hamlet after Solferino and again after 
Kéniggratz. Thousands of fathers and mothers had sobbed 
the juice from their bodies and left nothing but dry husks 
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to go on living without hope, as their rulers were now sen- 
tenced to do, but with a difference. In the Hofburg, the 
desperately stricken pair were not permitted to suffer 
amid a decent silence and respect. They must give the 
news to the avid people, they must show themselves to 
the thousands of morbidly curious eyes. They must try, 
as well, to save the memory of their son from the grubby 
fingers of the scandal-mongering multitude, and all these 
grucsomely unpleasant tasks must be accomplished while 
they were still benumbed by the tragic shock. 

They tried nobly to hide the trath—and, as was always 
Franzi’s way with the press—unintelligently. He could not 
realize that a crown prince is not permitted to die as other 
men die; the glaring white light of publicity must play 
about his corpse, an eager public must be informed of all 
things, even to the exact number of his death rattles. De- 
nied this grisly pleasure, the wolf pack rages, gnawing 
and worrying the poor thing that is any mortal’s memory. 

The first news given to the press was that the Crown 
Prince had died as the result of a hunting accident, and, 
when this failed to convince, as it surely could not, stray 
bits of grudging information approximating the truth 
were handed out. Within twenty-four hours, the court 
was compelled to admit that Rudolf had been a suicide, 
but no reasons were assigned therefor, and any reference 
to the Baroness having been found shot dead in the same 
room was scrupulously avoided. The Crown Prince re- 
ceived the ritual burial due one of his rank, but the body 
of his light-of-love was smuggled into the grave under 
cover of darkness. 
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Everything was done to hush the matter up; a corres- 
pondent of 2 French journal, wha managed to ferret out 
an approximation of the truth, and further succeeded, de- 
spite the most rigid censorship, in smuggling his version 
over the border and to his newspaper, was promptly de- 
ported. Then, and for years after, it was considered neces- 
sary to bribe and browbeat people into silence, and the 
whole affair was treated in such a hush-hush fashion as to 
create the newspaper sensation of the age. No one at the 
court thought of the quite simple, if momentarily painful, 
solution of giving to the press the entire truth as far as 
it was known, whereupon the public would have wallowed 
in the details for a week or a month, and all would have 
been forgotten. The mystery that was so stupidly woven 
about the whole affair was to make the death of the Crown 
Prince a live newspaper story for many years, and to give 
tise to the most astounding collection of rumors, hints 
and vague suggestions. 

Prominent among these was the one that lived long 
after, to the effect that Franz Joseph bad been responsible 
for having his own son done to death, because of a sup- 
posed plot, with Rudolf and Archduke John Salvator, a 
cousin, as co-conspirators, to secure the Hungarian throne. 
The subsequent behavior of Archduke John lent credence 
to the story, for he asked to be relieved of his rank, and, 
when this was done, he sailed off into the Pacific and 
neither he nor his ship were ever heard from again, except 
in countless newspaper stories, wherein reporters “dis- 
covered” him in all parts of the world, usually in pauper 
institutions. The number of missing Austrian archdukes 
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found runs a close second to the number who claim to be 
the children of the ex-Czar of Russia, which a learned pro- 
fessor has carefully estimated as being eighty-three at the 
present writing. 

There can be no doubt but that Franzi, in his cold, 
austere way, loved his son, not only as a father, but as an 
emperor as well. Elizabeth was, perhaps, best fitted to 
judge as to this, and she, instead of reproaching him 
as she might well have done, consoled him as he con- 
soled her. There is equally no doubt but that, until the 
very last tragic dénouement, Franzi felt that he was being 
the ideal father, stern, perhaps, but only because he felt 
it his duty as an emperor and a soldier to be stern, When 
the tragic end came, though, he broke completely, for he 
could not help thinking, in the depths of his own soul, 
that he could have saved the Crown Prince with a bit 
more leniency here and there. With a tragic sense of help- 
lessness, he could recall that last stormy scene with his son, 
he could bring back to memory every bitter, biting word 
he had said to Rudolf—and Rudolf had gone almost di- 
rectly from that room to his death. To the bereavement 
of the anguished father was added the burden of knowl- 
edge that most of the world considered him not merely 
indirectly, but actually and directly responsible for his 
son’s death. 

The mighty and ruthless Austrian Emperor, head of 
what was once the Holy Roman Empire, in whose veins 
ice water was popularly supposed to flow instead of warm, 
pulsating blood, hid his head in his hands and wept. In 
the Hofburg at the moment there was no Austrian Em- 
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peror, simply a small boy who had unwittingly tortured 
his pet rabbit to death and was weeping out his heart 
over the broken carcass. 

Again and again, Elizabeth came to him. Later, the 
shock was to ruin her, but now she had time to think of 
nothing but comforting Franzi, and comfort him she did. 

“Without her,” he confessed to one of his court, in an 
almost unheard-of burst of human conversation, “I could 
never have lived through it.” 

The Emperor, in the course of time, plunged back into 
his work, struggling with that ever present, piled-up mass 
of papers on his writing desk, that panacea for all ills, 
but the Empress made little attempt to recover. The 
tense nervous ‘strain of those terrible days had increased 
her real and fancied ills a thousandfold, and now, instead 
of bowing to the actual, irremediable fact of Rudolf’s 
death, she left no stone unturned to delve into the reasons 
therefor. She found that he had known the young Baron- 
ess less than three months, she found, indeed, the exact 
date, even the exact hour, when their intimate relations 
first began, less than a month before the tragedy. She 
found that the Baroness was a wildly, almost pathologi- 
cally romantic child, passionately in love with love, with 
a strong suicidal mania added to the mixture. 

“We are already curious,” the girl had written, “as to 
what the next world is like.” 

Slowly and grimly, the Empress turned and twisted the 
dagger that was stabbing her to the heart, and she could 
never leave off torturing herself until she fell the victim 
of an actual dagger. 
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But all the wild rumors, and all the Empress’ frantic 
search, could reveal no other reason for the deed than 
what was undoubtedly the true one. The sensitive youth, 
perilously close to madness to start with as a result of 
the dread mixture of tainted blood that flowed in his 
veins, had been forced to lead a life as bad as could be 
imagined for one in his nervous, high-strung condition. 
Daily, almost hourly, he could feel the ravages of his 
loathsome disease creeping over him, either maddening 
him actually, or driving him to a temporary distraction. 

Sooner or later, the taut nerves must snap, the end 
must come, and that he finished with a ruined, shattered 
head in a hunting lodge was merely one of Fate’s little 
artistic touches, Fate being a devotee of the macabre. 
Rudolf’s end might have come in any one of a hundred 
ways, but come it surely must and that soon, for life, to 
his disordered imagination, had ceased to be bearable. 

His was the by no means uncommon tragedy of mis- 
understood youth, of youth that does not, in fact, under- 
stand itself, intensified by his position as crown prince 
and by his terrible inheritance. He was a mad Hapsburg, 
and even more, a mad Wittelsbach, and, tragedy was his 
birthright. 
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Franzi Loses a Wife. 


THE eternal routine, the daily attacking of the ever 
replenished masses of papers on the writing desk, this 
became Franz Joseph’s life after his son’s suicide, and the 
Empress’ resumption of her fruitless wanderings in search 
of health. Except for his occasional visits with Frau 
Schratt, he was entirely, coldly, alone, for, after his son’s 
death, his manner to others was even more coldly aloof 
than ever, with a suggestion of bitterness, of harshness, 
which it had not hitherto possessed. 

The dual government bumbled along, like a huge, blind 
May-bug, crashing futilely into obstacles and as futilely 
bouncing off again, to resume its buzzing flight in quite 
another direction and presently bump headlong into yet 
another obstacle. The nationalistic feeling among the 
Slavs was an ever-growing menace, the Czechs were con- 
stantly simmering and rising to an occasional boil, Hun- 
gary tried to Magyarize the whole of the Austrian army, 
while opportunities for disastrous wars came and went, 
not exactly unheeded, but always avoided in the end more 
through luck than sense. Internally, the body politic was 
one seething mass of ailments that any political diagnos- 
tician could assure his fellows was absolutely fatal, yet, 
somehow, Austria-Hungary muddled along, apparently 
only awaiting the first strong wind to fall apart, yet weath- 
ering many such winds. The old man at the helm met 
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each problem as it came along and solved it according to 
his own peculiar and by now traditional lights, that is to 
say, not really solving it in the true sense at all, simply 
squirming out of its immediate pressing needs and post- 
poning the inevitable until tomorrow and tomorrow. 

In the seventh decade of his life, Franzi still possessed 
a remarkable physique together with its concomitant, re- 
markable health—he was to be able to bestride his horse 
for strenuous all-day rides at military maneuvers until he 
was eighty-two—but, mentally and spiritually, he was a 
veritable Methuselah. His political ideas, which had con- 
gealed and grown inalterably fixed while he was in his 
twenties, were still inalterably fixed and congealed into 
amass of diamond-like hardness through the years. From 
a personal standpoint, he still held to the same Spartan- 
like routine, still feared luxury as he would the plague. 
He tolerated the modern inventions of automobiles, tele- 
phones and elevators in his realm, but he himself was only 
once induced to use any of them. As a courtesy to his 
guest, the King of England, Franzi once trusted himself 
to one of the infernal contraptions that were burning 
gasoline in ever-increasing numbers on the streets of Vien- 
na, but, after that one experience, he vowed never to en- 
ter an automobile again. Telephones and elevators he 
always refused to try at all. 

In most things, he was as stubborn as ever, but the old- 
time cocksureness with which he had handled every per- 
sonal problem was gone. Tragedy after tragedy had left 
him dazed and uncomprehending, but as determined as 
ever, until the death of his son rendered him unsure of 
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himself. In place of the rigid attention which he had given 
to Rudolf’s training, he displayed now toward the pros- 
pective heir to the throne an attitude of studied, cold, 
indifference. He disliked and distrusted both his religious 
brother Charles Ludwig and the latter’s two sons. 

It was as though he felt that Fate had done her worst 
by him, nothing more could happen to disturb him now, 
but, in this, he was as far wrong as possible, for Fate had 
another and the worst blow of all in store for him, which, 
as usual, was to come with a blinding swiftness, a com- 
plete lack of warning. 

One of Franzi’s chief, if not his only personal concern 
at this time was his regular correspondence with his Em- 
press, his wife, Elizabeth. Except in his extreme youth, 
the personal letters the Emperor wrote had been as dry 
and tasteless as corn husk, but now, amid his sufferings, 
the man began to supplant the emperor, and his letters 
were filled with such a wistful tenderness—readily dis- 
cernible to those who know the bleakly cold nature of the 
man that was Franz Joseph—that the biographer feels 
himself an intruder in reading them, so particularly were 
they intended for one person, and one person only, the 
wife and mother who shared his parental bereavement. 

They wrote to one another of quite ordinary things, 
these two stricken ones, but the undercurrent of tragedy 
was there, plain to be seen, together with a solicitous ten- 
derness, one for the other. The last letter Elizabeth ever 
wrote was to her husband, enclosing a recipe for a particu- 
larly delectable ice she had discovered in a confectionery 
in Geneva, whither her wanderings had taken her. 
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If one had been making a list of the targets for assassi- 
nation among Europe’s rulers, Elizabeth’s name would 
have been put down as absolute last. Almost unknown 
outside her own country and merely a name there for 
many, many years, a person whose only dabbling in poli- 
tics, years before, had resulted in the amelioration of the 
condition of two oppressed races, there was, it seemed, no 
earthly reason why anyone, even a political maniac, should 
want to kill her. Yet, when Fate selected a tragedy for 
Franz Joseph, it balked not at the improbable nor even 
the apparently impossible. 

Elizabeth, with one lady in waiting, was walking along 
the lake front at Geneva, on her way to a boat for a trip 
on lovely Lac Leman. 

“Look, Irma,” the Empress said, “the chestnuts are 
blooming. In Schénbrunn, too, there are chestnuts that 
bloom twice a year. The Emperor writes to me that they 
are full of flowers—” 

For some minutes, a dark-browed youngster had been 
slinking from one tree to another, unnoticed, behind her. 
Now he leaped forth and struck at her. The Empress 
sank to the pavement without a sound and her startled 
companion screamed for aid. Presently, the Empress was 
on her feet again, apparently none the worse for her ex- 
perience. 

“T’'m quite all right,” she told the solicitous crowd, none 
of whom recognized her, “we shall have to hurry or we 
shall miss the ship.” 

Horrible as it may seem, the Empress was nearly dead, 
and didn’t know it. The file with which her assailant 
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struck her had been sharpened to such an extent that she 
merely felt the shock of the blow and didn’t know that she 
had been stabbed. Yet her heart was pierced completely 
through and an internal hemorrhage had already set in. 
Such is the peculiar nature of a wound like this, fatal as 
it is, the doomed person feels no ill effects other than a 
gradually increasing weakness for some little time. In 
this case, the Empress actually boarded the boat, walking 
with her accustomed quick, steady stride—a woman with 
her heart pierced through and through, walking and talk- 
ing! The boat left the wharf and only then did the Em- 
press begin to wilt, sliding slowly to her knees and shak- 
ing her head in a puzzled fashion. The other passengers 
rushed to her aid and the companion, now frantically 
alarmed, informed the startled captain of the boat that 
he had an empress of Austria aboard who was probably 
dying. He put about at once, and hurried the ship back 
to the wharf it had just left. Careful hands carried the 
fast weakening Empress to a hotel, where two doctors 
announced that there was no hope, and where a priest 
administered the last rites. Another few minutes and the 
doctors announced, somewhat belatedly, that the Empress 
of Austria was dead. 

Her assassin, a young Italian named Luigi Luccheni, 
could or would give no explanation of the deed except to 
say that he was an anarchist and so hated all rulers. He 
never did account for his selection of Elizabeth from the 
lot, nor could he explain satisfactorily as to how he knew 
her identity. Thus, there was another source of mystery 
to give rise to the ugliest sort of rumors. 
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There was no one now to break the news gently to the 
sixty-eight year old Emperor, about to celebrate the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his ascension to the throne. The blow 
came to him in the form of a telegram, laid upon the top 
of the mass of papers that, as ever, graced his writing 
table. It was his most horrible, but by no means his last 
tragedy. 

Meanwhile, in Geneva, the rumbling tones of the great 
bell on the cathedral proclaimed the death of an empress, 
and arrangements were being made to send her body, with 
all honor, back to her emperor. Strange that we Chris- 
tians, belicving presumably that the body is but a frail and 
temporary housing for the immortal soul, should make 
such a tremendous fuss and such a pagan ritual of dis- 
posing of bodies after the soul has left them. 

At ten o'clock on the night of the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1898, the mortal remains of Elizabeth arrived in 
Vienna, to be taken through the streets that still bore the 
festive decorations in anticipation of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Emperor’s ruling, a celebration that was now 
never to take place. 

Straight and silent, in his field marshal’s uniform, the 
little tin soldier who was Emperor of Austria received the 
body of his beloved wife. His two sons-in-law and his 
daughters were there, too, but they stood apart from him. 
To his daughters, even now in this bitterest hour, he was 
as ever the emperor, and only incidentally their father. 
Naturally, nearly the whole of morbid Vienna gathered 
to see for their own gruesome satisfaction the sorrow of 
this poor, befuddled old man. He himself never wavered 
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in his stride until the body had been taken into the palace 
chapel. As the priest began his prayers, though, the iron 
will could hold that stubborn head erect no longer. The 
avid onlookers could see the imperial lips twitch into a 
grimace of frightful pain, could see the imperial hands 
tremble. The imperial eyes filled with tears, sixty years 
slipped away, the Emperor of the Austrias and King of 
Hungary disappeared, and, in his place, there was only 
small Franzi, afraid of the loneliness and afraid of the 
dark. With a cry, he threw himself upon the bier of his 
loved one, and the creases of his uniform were disturbed 
as he encircled the casket with his arms, and wept unre- 
strainedly. Then, with a tightening of his jaw, he drew 
himself erect. 

“Did she suffer much?” he asked hoarsely of the Count- 
ess Sztdray, who had been with her when she died. 

Elizabeth was buried with the pomp and ceremony of 
the Hapsburgs, conforming at last punctiliously to the 
court etiquette for such occasions. 

“The world has never known how much we loved each 
other,” said the Emperor to one of his trusted generals, 
Count Paar. 
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THE old, old man was now to reap the fruits of his life- 
long inability to make friends, to have anything even re- 
motely resembling ordinary human contacts. Of his two 
younger brothers, Franzi had exiled the youngest Ludwig 
Viktor and refused to see him again, as a penalty for his 
moral failings. The ardent Catholicism of the other 
brother, Archduke Charles Ludwig, had, in a sense, 
alienated Franzi from him and they saw less and less of 
each other until the Archduke’s death in 1896. Franzi’s 
cousins, the brother archdukes, Albert and Wilhelm, who 
had been as close to the Emperor as he ever allowed any- 
one to get, both died in 1894. 

To his nephews he paid scant attention, perhaps on the 
theory that he had ruined his son by overattention and 
did not intend to repeat the mistake with the new heirs 
to the throne, but more likely because he actually dis- 
liked them from the first. They had inherited none of 
their father’s piety. On the contrary, they were noted for 
nothing so much as their hot-headed acts of unbearable 
arrogance in their youth. The unbalanced sprigs of the 
Italian branch of the family tree also caused a great deal 
of trouble, particularly Princess Louise, wife of the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, whose escapades caused a world-wide 
scandal. The only reports that came to the Emperor re- 
garding the new generation of Hapsburgs were bad ones, 
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but he paid little or no attention to them, except, when 
necessary, as was frequently the case, to protect them as 
much as he could from the effects of their misdemeanors. 
A tired, tired old man, he regarded them all as utterly 
hopeless, but, such as they were, they were the heaven- 
chosen members of the imperial family, and, in that ca- 
pacity, immune in his eyes from the punishments that are 
usually meted out to private citizens. 

Social life at the court practically petered out after the 
Empress’ death. Franzi’s life was a continual round of 
attacking the stack of papers on his writing table, the 
only bright spots being in the form of interludes of hunt- 
ing in the high mountains, for Franzi had long since tired 
of the customary slaughtering of game, in prepared hunt- 
ing fields, that was the passion of so many other of the 
continental monarchs, For Franzi, too, the almost con- 
stant army maneuvers, held in all parts of his realm, must 
have been a source of some pleasure, for he played the 
soldier to the very last, and he was apparently tireless, 
despite his age, in the pursuit of the mock battles that 
raged here and there at regular intervals. From his un- 
believably early rising hour until he read himself to sleep 
with press comments laid at his bed. nightly, he followed 
practically the identical routine for the last several dec- 
ades of his life, a governing machine, if there ever was 
one, going through the motions of governing mechani- 
cally, living on endlessly because he could not die, out- 
living all his family, all his generation. In his early youth, 
he was already an anachronism, with his eighteenth cen- 
tury mind carried over into the nineteenth century. In 
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the twentieth century he seemed almost contemporane- 
ous, with the antediluvian monsters. 

The ccld, placid imperturbability with which he treated 
everyone for years, the biting sarcasm which he could pro- 
duce quite dispassionately to flay those around him, these 
were still in evidence, but they were marked now by 
more than a little petulance as well, Tragedy after trag- 
edy had left their marks, even if only scratches on the 
hard block that was his soul, and he could, when he 
wanted to, exercise a considerable charm of personality 
in his hoary old age. King Edward VII of England and 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the United States were 
among those who came under his spell. What was left of 
his family, though, he continued to treat with cold con- 
tempt, which, possibly, they deserved. 

Two years before his death, the Archduke Charles Lud- 
wig had passed on his rights to his son, and a position cor- 
responding roughly to that of crown prince was occupied, 
from 1894 on, by this eldest son, Franz Ferdinand, a 
rather brutish lout of a youth in his early manhood. 
As was usual among the Austrian archdukes, the new 
heir apparent went through his period of military serv- 
ice in the garrisons, advancing a rank or two every few 
weeks. Shortly after reaching the age of thirty, Franz 
Ferdinand was stricken with tuberculosis, and compelled 
to spend many weary months in Egypt, recovering his 
health, while, he felt, he was being disregarded by every- 
body and by no means accorded the measure of attention 
and respect to which one of his exalted station was en- 
titled. This period of enforced exile embittered the heir 
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apparent, but it did have the effect of causing him to 
study. The archdukes, unless they themselves decreed oth- 
erwise, which they seldom did, were given an education 
that would today be deemed insufficient for the common- 
est laborer’s son. Franz Ferdinand’s knowledge up to the 
time of his illness amounted to practically zero, but, in 
Egypt, under the tutelage of Baron Max Beck, who had 
a weather eye for the future, he did acquire at least some 
vague idea of the history and politics of the country he 
might some day rule. 

Equipped with this knowledge, and restored to health, 
Franz Ferdinand returned to Vienna determined to have 
his share in the government, to get some working knowl- 
edge of affairs before he should actually be dumped upon 
the throne. This seemed likely to happen at any moment, 
for no one could believe that old Franzi could survive the 
repeated blows much longer. The Emperor denied him 
any opportunity to meddle in politics, as usual without ex- 
cuse and with a cold sarcasm. 

Casting aside the plans of the court for a favorable 
marriage, Franz Ferdinand further strained the already 
bitter relations between himself and his uncle by sudden- 
ly coming forward and announcing that he was engaged 
to Countess Sophie Chotek, a lady, in the court’s eyes, 
of a station far beneath him. He not merely asked, but 
actually demanded the Emperor’s approval of the match, 
which, as one may well imagine, was refused without so 
much as a moment’s consideration. Franzi might not 
give a damn if Franz Ferdinand lived or died, but, if he 
wanted to get married, he would have to marry someone 
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selected by the Emperor. In Franz Ferdinand, however, 
Franzi had found his match in subbornness, and, after a 
succession of exceedingly stormy scenes between uncle 
and nephew, Ferdinand did agree to the delay of a year 
imposed upon him as a compromise by the Emperor. 

At the end of the year, Ferdinand was as determined 
as ever to marry Countess Sophie, and the Emperor just 
as insistent that he shouldn’t. The other European reign- 
ing houses regarded the dispute with not a little amaze- 
ment, The Countess was of a very ancient Bohemian 
family, one of the few of actual Slav descent, a suitable 
bride, so the dawning twentieth century thought, for any- 
one who wanted her, even an archduke, but the Emperor 
was not of the twentieth century any more than he had 
been of the nineteenth. The Countess’ family did not 
appear on the sacred list of those who might be permitted 
to marry princes, and hence the marriage simply and posi- 
tively could not be. Uncle and nephew grew increasingly 
bitter over the long arguments, but, in the end, Prime 
Minister Koerber arranged a compromise, which, while 
it was carried out, did not meet with the approval of 
either the Emperor or of Ferdinand. 

The marriage would have to be morganatic, and Ferdi- 
nand was forced to take an oath that his as yet unborn 
children should be deprived of all rights of accession to 
the throne and all the other multitudinous emoluments 
that adhere to the children of an Austrian emperor, or 
at least one who is likely, at any moment, to become an 
Austrian emperor. 

The arrangement raised a great many questions of 
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precedence, of the Hungarian rights, and of Lord knows 
what else. To the end, the Magyars insisted, since mor- 
ganatic marriages were the same as any other marriages 
under the Hungarian succession laws, that, should Ferdi- 
nand become emperor of Austria and king of Hungary, 
his wife, morganatic or not, must inevitably be recog- 
nized as queen of Hungary. Laws were enacted to change 
this, but still the outstanding Magyar jurists maintained 
their previous opinion, and there would have been ex- 
ceedingly banal and long drawn out bickering if it had 
ever come to the point of Ferdinand actually ascending 
the throne of Hungary. 

Meanwhile, with a grudging gesture, the Emperor 
raised the Archduke’s wife several notches on the list of 
nobility so that she would not have to trail along at the 
end of processions in the now infrequent court affairs, 
that is to say, if she should ever be received at court at all, 
which, for some years, looked extremely doubtful. Wil- 
helm II of Germany entered the picture at this point 
and, during a visit of the archducal pair to Berlin, he 
received the unfortunate Sophie with all the honors due 
an archduchess, thus, amazingly enough, easing her posi- 
tion at home considerably. 

With a tremendous energy, Franz Ferdinand was ac- 
tively burrowing into politics and into military affairs, 
If the old duffer wouldn’t give him a position of author- 
ity, he’d make one for himself, and he made his presence 
in the army felt by forcing the retirement of the ancient 
Baron von Beck as commander-in-chief and replacing him 
with General von Hétzendorf. 
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The loutish churl of a youth had by now developed 
into quite a person, still insufferably arrogant, cruel and 
headstrong, but a straightforward, outspoken man withal. 
He said exactly what he thought, which included his ex- 
pressing his contempt for the pusillanimity of his uncle’s 
nearly seven decades of rule, and he made no secret what- 
ever of his complete dislike for the Magyars, whom he, in 
company with most German-Austrians, was inclined to 
blame for the rather minor position Austria-Hungary was 
now forced to assume in Europe. His bad temper fre- 
quently got him into difficulties, for with it, he possessed 
also a complete disregard for anyone’s rights where they 
infringed on his own whims. Practically his only vaca- 
tions from meddling in government and army affairs were 
spent “hunting.” He had a fervid passion for the slaugh- 
tering of game and he went into a sort of ecstasy over 
the tortures of dying animals. He shot everything, in 
and out of season, pregnant does and month-old fawns 
were the same to him as fine bucks. 

In addition to his more or, less authorized meddling in 
military affairs, he now proceeded to establish a sort of 
ministry of his own, which, under the capable direction 
of Major von Brosch, soon assumed a very powerful, 
if strictly unauthorized place in Austrian politics. With 
his growing power, he became more and more ambitious 
and actually approached the Empcror with the suggestion 
that he be named co-regent with Franzi. The Emperor’s 
reaction to this was typical, and Franz Ferdinand learned 
that not all of the cold, biting sarcasm had been drained 
from the old man’s tongue. Nonetheless, the Archduke 
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redoubled his military and political activities. The Em- 
peror knew all about these activities, and they irked him 
extremely, but he had fought so many fights and mud- 
dled through so many struggles that he was too weary 
of bickering to do anything much about it. 

Not so his ministers, or those of them who knew that 
Ferdinand disliked them. Knowing that they were 
through when the old Emperor died, they were deter- 
mined to make the most of their positions so long as he 
lived to bolster them in power, and they fought Ferdi- 
nand and his clique with a vicious bitterness that stopped 
at little or nothing. Meanwhile, Ferdinand persisted in 
trying to bury Franzi before he was dead. The old ma- 
chine, it is true, was running down, for the first time in his 
life, the Emperor complained occasionally of feeling tired, 
but the wheels had by no means stopped turning. All 
Franzi asked now was to be permitted to labor away at 
his work table and to live out his old age with himself 
and Austria in peace. Both these boons were to be de- 
nied to him. 

This amazing situation of an old man almost powerless 
to cope with the nephew he disliked intensely, the tre- 
mendous rivalry between the two camps as to which 
should perform which action, and which assume this or 
that authority, formed a fertile ground later for the plant- 
ing of rumors, Ferdinand’s death, it was to be claimed, 
was not a mere assassination, the wild act of an impas- 
sioned Slav. Rather, people said, it was the deliberate act 
of a diabolical old man to rid himself of a dangerous nui- 
sance. There is a possibility that Franzi’s ministers had 
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some foreknowledge, even some hope of what was to hap- 
pen at Sarajevo, but the idea that the old Emperor had 
anything to do with it seems absurd. If he had been 
capable of planning such a thing, certainly he would have 
been capable of planning some scheme for ousting Ferdi- 
nand out of politics, All Franzi was asking at this time 
was to be left to die in peace, and meanwhile, to have the 
opportunity of visiting, with a heart untroubled by poli- 
tics, the places where he and Elizabeth had had their 
fleeting moments of happiness together. Whatever took 
place at Sarajevo was certainly not of his connivance, 
for he had enough blood upon his soul. If spectres ever 
bothered him, there was an almost endless parade from 
the beyond of those whose death warrants he had signed 
with his customary blank coldness, waiting to haunt him, 
without adding another. Before he could manage to die, 
the old. old man was to have the blood of other countless 
thousands upon his hands, but he didn’t know that then. 

Things in the Balkans had by now become just about 
as bad as they could be, particularly since there was now 
no Bismarck in the north to calm things down, only a 
vain, sword-rattling fool, straining at the leash to lead 
his people to destruction. Russia, after the unexpected 
defeat at the hands of Japan, was for some years quite 
a meek and well-behaved nation, although with an eye to 
the Balkans and as much interest there as ever, an inter- 
est, as usual, directly contrary to what Austria-Hungary 
assumed to be its interest. The mandate in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina was ended in 1908, and that province annexed 
to Austria, much to the horror of both Serbia and Turkey. 
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The Tripolitan war of Italy, the Balkan wars of 1912, 
all these added fuel to the flames, the stage was all set for 
a really first class conflagration, to exceed in pyrotechnics 
anything heretofore presented by that impresario, Mars. 

It is not the purpose of this book to rehash the oft- 
hashed question of war guilt, one way or the other, and 
for its elucidation, we leave the reader to the enormous 
tomes, full of dates and learned references, that have been 
written on the subject. Suffice it to say that stubbornly, 
against all advice, against a warning from the Serbian 
minister, Ferdinand insisted upon holding army maneu- 
vers on the Serbian border on Vidovdan (St. Vitus’ Day), 
the Serbian national holiday. He further insisted upon 
being present at these maneuvers in person, although he 
knew as well as anyone that Bosnia was aflame with se- 
dition and revolt. The old duffer of an emperor had 
visited Sarajevo without being harmed a few years before, 
so why could he not do likewise? He didn’t stop to think 
that the present situation was totally different. A Hun- 
garian noble has expressed the difference concisely in these 
words: 

“When Franz Joseph visited Sarajevo, there was a 
police agent behind every tree. When Ferdinand did like- 
wise, there was a murderer behind every tree.” 

The outcome of Ferdinand’s stubbornness and of a 
strange lapse of duty on the part of several high officials 
was that, at a street corner in Sarajevo, on the embank- 
ment beside the swiftly-flowing Miljacka, Franz Ferdi- 
nand and his wife were shot to death, on June 28, 1914. 

There is a new bridge across the Miljacka named after 
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the youth who fired the shots. Hidden away under the 
second story window of an adjacent house is a tiny tablet, 
announcing, in Cyrillic letters, that here a blow was struck 
for liberty. This inconspicuous tablet forms a strange 
contrast to the hundreds and thousands of impressive war 
memorials all over the world, monuments to the soldier 
dead who were sent upon the field of battle in their mil- 
lions by the deed that was committed here. 

At Ischl, where he had courted Elizabeth, Franzi had 
arranged a simple shrine in her memory. It consisted of 
her gloves, laid upon the pillow on which she had breathed 
her last. The aged Emperor was communing with the 
shadows at Isch! when the telegram was handed to him 
announcing what had transpired. Except for a brief re- 
mark to the effect that God had restored the legitimacy 
of the dynasty, he made no other comment. 

Even in death, Franz Ferdinand could not get the hon- 
ors for himself and his wife that he felt were due him. 
By the Emperor's command, he was buried with his wife, 
and she, being of common clay, dragged him down to her 
level in the eyes of the lord high steward, who had been 
insulted by Ferdinand and took his petty revenge after 
death. The simple ceremonial was not such as was usually 
provided for the Austrian royalty. 
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Last Days. 


Ar ten o’clock in the morning of the twenty-seventh of 
July, 1914, an elegant carriage drew up before the old 
Fischerschen Palace in the Ballhaus Platz in Vienna. Liv- 
eried flunkies scuttled to and fro and out of the carriage 
stepped one of Vienna’s most elegant fops, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Leopcld Berchtold, 
von und zu Ungarschitz, Fratting und Pullitz. 

A tall, thin dandy was the Count, with a high, bald 
and narrow skull, long nose, and short mustache hiding a 
pair of intolerant lips. For every weather and for ev- 
ery occasion, he changed into another suit, embel- 
lished always with a tie that exactly matched. In the 
coffee houses of Vienna they said that he changed his 
suit as often as he changed his mind, but that was 
hardly possible. Owner of the huge castle Buchlau in 
what is now Czecho-Slovakia, he was an extremely 
tich man and the excellence of his racing stable was 
known throughout Europe. Once ambassador to Rus- 
sia, he had resigned that position to live the life of a 
Viennese gentleman of means with a small country house 
of some two hundred rooms to which he was wont to retire 
when metropolitan life became a thought too strenuous. 
He returned to public life only at the urgent behest of 
the Emperor, who, in this case, as in his other selections 
of his ministers, was consistently unfortunate in his choice. 
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In his workroom at the foreign office, Berchtold found 
the impatiently waiting Count Baron Giesl, very lately 
ambassador to Serbia, full of the sense of his own im- 
portance and of news of the last days of his stay at the 
court at Belgrade. Calling into the conference Count 
Forgash, his chief of sections, the Foreign Minister pre- 
pared to listen to his Ambassador’s report. Almost as an 
afterthought, Berchtold caused to be added to the group 
Baron von Musulin, known throughout Europe for his 
mastery of the diplomatic style of correspondence and 
to whom the wording of the ultimatum lately despatched 
to Serbia had been entrusted. 

Republican Austria has made public the once extraor- 
dinarily secret reports of this conversation, and it forms 
a sharp contrast to the days when Franzi used to declare 
war without letting his foreign minister know about it. 

With his usual cynicism, Berchtold discussed the prob- 
abilities for the lining up of the European nations, and 
good authority has it that he was already committed to 
an undeviating war policy. The fact remains, however, 
that Austria’s position was no enviable one. Regardless 
of rights or wrongs, Austria was in the position of a big 
bully nation picking on a little one. The Sarajevo inci- 
dents had been grossly mismanaged by whoever it was 
that staged them. Austria’s short-sighted policy of con- 
stantly seeking a temporary expedient was reaping its 
toll of distrust in the chancellories of Europe, where it 
was being forgotten for the moment that Serbia, while 
a small and heroic nation, was also an extremely pugna- 
cious one, affected, moreover, with an almost hysterical 
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fear and hatred of Austria, and not without cause, be it 
said. Wiser heads in the Austrian foreign office, steadier 
hands on the wheel of the ship of state, might have avoid- 
ed the crisis, at this moment and even later. Monuments 
to the heroic dead might never have had to be erected at 
Dubuque, in the valley of the Mississippi, or at Dilsberg, 
in the valley of the Neckar; but, alas for the mothers of 
Lyons, of Bremen, of Boston, and of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
wiser heads and sterner hands were lacking. Blood was 
in the moon and the withered hand of Wilhelm was rat- 
tling the Hohenzollern sword within its jewel-encrusted 
scabbard. Through it all, an old, old man sat in his palace 
at Ischl, in moody contemplation of the shadows drawing 
in upon him. 

In the workrooms of the foreign office in the Ball Platz, 
the conference went on. Forgash suggested that perhaps 
a mere military demonstration against Serbia might do 
the trick, and Berchtold smiled his cynical smile. 

“Let’s see what the worthy Chief of Staff has to say to 
that,” he suggested. 

Count General Conrad von Hétzendorf was a strongly 
built man, possessed of a tremendous fund of energy. 
But one had only to look at that low forehead crowned 
by stiff hair, en brosse, that beak of a nose jutting out 
from between deep-set eyes, and the flaring warlike mus- 
tache, to know that he was impulsive to a degree, and 
that his vast energy might easily be misdirected. 

Knowing in advance the answer he would receive, the 
Foreign Minister asked: 

“Giesl has just reported and we have no choice. Our 
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diplomatic relations with Serbia are at an end. Shall we 
declare war?” 

The nostrils of the Chief of the General Staff widened 
as if already the smell of burning powder was in the air. 

“This is a situation that requires force. Further nego- 
tiations with Serbia would only end in diplomatic disgrace. 
A shrewd blow, powerfully dealt, is what this situation 
calls for. By all means let us declare war on Serbia.” 

“My own idea exactly,” the Foreign Minister answered, 
“T will prepare the declaration and send it to the Emperor 
at Ischl for his signature at once.” 

Characteristically, the Austrian army was unprepared. 
Hétzendorf, while panting for war, protested that some 
slight delay was necessary, as his army would not be 
ready for action against Serbia until August 12, at the 
earliest. Why not, he pleaded, delay the declaration until 
the army was ready? 

“Diplomatically impossible, my dear General,” was 
Berchtold’s reply, “it must go at once.” 

By shrewd misrepresentation, the old Emperor had 
been urged, must against his will, into the belief that war 
was inevitable. Mention was made to him and also in- 
corporated in the draft of the declaration of war that he 
signed that Serbian troops had already attacked the Aus- 
trians. With a heavy heart, the ancient Franzi yielded to 
the overwhelming pressure. In the late evening of his life 
and the late evening of July 27, 1914, Emperor Franz 
Joseph signed yet another of his series of declarations of 
war, but this one was not only to be disastrous, it was to 
be fatal. 
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Once the Emperor’s signature had been obtained, the 
Foreign Minister carefully removed from the declaration 
any reference to the entirely imaginary attack upon the 
Austrian troops by the Serbs. 

We come now from stark tragedy to the comic relief. 
The die had been cast, war had been declared, but how 
let the Serbian government know about it? There were 
no longer any Austrian diplomatic representatives in Bel- 
grade, besides which, in an excess of martial zeal, the 
telegraph wires between the two capitals had been cut. 
Here we have the spectacle of two modern, civilized na- 
tions, panting to be at one another’s throats and quite 
unable to pursue this occupation because of the difficul- 
ties attending the proper transmission of the polite phrases 
necessary for the declaration of war. The old ritualist 
in the emperor’s chair appealed to Berlin to present the 
declaration for him, but Germany was treading ticklish 
diplomatic ground and could not afford to muddy the 
waters at the moment. Finally, some underpaid under- 
secretary suggested that the message might be relayed via 
Bucharest, and the Red Queen told Alice that this was 
indeed a wonderful solution. 

But, alas, further complications arose. It was an un- 
heard-of thing to send a weighty diplomatic message un- 
coded. The Austrian foreign office had at the time a code 
for the enshrouding of its weighty secrets that would 
take an ordinary left-handed cryptographer perhaps an 
hour to unravel on a day when he wasn’t feeling any too 
sharp mentally. But the Austrian foreign office didn’t 
know the fallibility of its code and to it the coding of 
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such a message seemed actually essential. Unbelievable 
as it is, the war declaration was actually drafted in code 
before someone thought of the fact that the Serbians 
couldn’t read it after they got it. Again, though, some 
bright mind saved the day. The declaration of war winged 
its way over the wires as an open telegram in ordinary 
French, 

Now that all that was settled, practical matters had to 
be considered. For the first time, someone thought of 
asking Count Stuergkh, the Austrian Finance Minister, 
as to whether the Austrian treasury was in shape to pro- 
vide the sinews of war. He answered quite truthfully that 
it was not, and he proved to be quite right. In the end, for 
four years, Germany had to foot the bill to the extent of 
two hundred million marks a month. 

On July twenty-ninth, the Viennese newspapers carried 
a proclamation from the Austrian Emperor to his melange 
of peoples, couched in the typical Hapsburg style, a style 
that reawakened in 1914 the echoes of Austria of 1740. 

Diplomacy ran wild over Europe for a few days. Ev- 
eryone had a panacea and England advanced the quite 
reasonable suggestion that if the Austrian army made 
merely a military gesture and took Belgrade, giving at 
the same time guarantees that no territorial aggrandize- 
ment would be attempted, perhaps Russia might be pla- 
cated. Which brings us to the morning of the thirtieth 
of July. 

In all of Vienna at four o’clock in the morning no one 
was awake save the night workers and the Emperor of 
the Austrians and King of the Hungarians. The feeble 
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rays of a lamp in a tiny room of the Hofburg showed that 
Franz Joseph had not yet given up his habit, now more 
than half a century old, of rising every morning at dawn. 
Not for Franz Joseph such new-fangled ideas as electric 
lights, and running water. He clung to the outmoded 
lamp and the pitcher of water. After his breakfast of tea 
and a roll, he plunged into the mass of papers that awaited 
his attention. Hours later, the egg-bald octogenarian, his 
breast gleaming with orders and decorations, was still at 
work over his papers like a veteran clerk in a Viennese 
counting-house, when his ministers waited upon him. 
Earnestly they discussed with the Emperor the various 
propositions offered, but always the conclusion was, ‘Too 
late.” At length Franz Joseph rose from his chair, favor- 
ing his creaking limbs after the manner of old, old men. 

“On with the war,” he said, ‘if the monarchy is to fall, 
it shall at least fall honorably.” 

The Foreign Minister smiled a cynical smile and the 
Chief of the General Staff rattled his spurs in martial 
ardor, but, to the old Emperor, there was nothing grandi- 
ose nor bombastic about that statement. He was in deadly 
earnest. 

It was then—at the very moment when Franz Joseph 
had made his last and tragic mistake—that the ruler of the 
Austrias should have died. It is even possible that, with 
his ever-ascendant military spirit, he might have obtained 
some last satisfaction from having died with his boots 
more or less on—in the service of his country. With the 
great and momentous decision he had just made sending 
the blood coursing once more through his ancient veins, 
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Franz Joseph might have attained a bit of happiness 
from life in departing from it. At least, with Austria and 
Vienna carefully worked into a calculated patriotic fervor, 
his funeral would have been a regal one, such as this 
ancient stickler for forms and observances might have 
loved. 

But no, Fate had marked Franz Joseph, poor bewildered, 
unimaginative Franzi, as one whose life should be stark, 
unrelieved tragedy. Dazed and uncomprehending, Franzi 
watched in horror while the vast forces he had set in 
motion with his signature on, the Serbian war declaration 
started their inexorable progress. As country after coun- 
try declared war on Austria, he could only shake his head 
in a puzzled, hopeless fashion. When he heard that Eng- 
land had also joined the ranks of Austria’s enemies, the 
old man gave up all hope. Franzi lingered on another two 
years—long enough to be sure in his own mind that the 
empire for which he had labored so conscientiously, if 
unintelligently, was doomed. He had lost all hope, but 
he still labored conscientiously. The evening before he 
died found him, against the advice of all his doctors, seat- 
ed as usual at the work table, struggling feebly with the 
mass of papers there. 

In his Jast hours, this man who lived alone, a veritable 
hermit for most of his life, uttered the only personal com- 
plaint that anyone had ever heard him make as to his 
lot. When, shortly before the end, they brought him news 
of a particularly unsavory Austrian defeat, he winced. 
His dim, old eyes, filled now with the expression of a 
wondering child, stared into a corner of the room, where, 
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perhaps, the procession of long-dead ghosts stalked in 
their court finery, medals and all complete. For a long 
time, the Emperor remained silent. Then, in a low voice, 
untheatrical as ever, he said, expressionlessly: 

“Fate has spared me nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

One last date to inflict upon the reader, and then it will 
be finished. 

On November 21, 1916, ended a reign of sixty-eight 
years. Franzi the Absolute—the very last of the abso- 
lutes—went to join his empress. 

The funeral was a quiet one. 

The Viennese were occupied elsewhere, mourning their 
soldier dead. 
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It was only after Franz Joseph died that his services 
to Austria began to be appreciated to their fullest extent. 
Emperor Karl, son of Franz Ferdinand’s younger brother 
Otto (who had meanwhile died), who succeeded to the 
crumbling empire for a few years, was completcly under 
the thumb of his Italian wife, Zita, the same Zita who is 
now attempting so vigorously to seat her own son, Otto. 
on the throne of the tiny country that is all that is left of 
Austria. 

The multitudinous threads that Franzi had held in his 
hands so carefully for so many decades, were much too 
delicate for Karl. The doomed monarchy lingered on 
until 1918, and then fell apart, with a mad scramble for 
the pieces. The Czechs got the industrial Elbe valley, 
and a slice of the Carpathians rich in minerals, the Poles 
acquired Galicia, the Roumanians were awarded the rich 
and fertile Transylvania, Jugo-Slavia took over a vast 
stretch of what had been Hungary, and Italy was forced 
to be content with a slice of the Tyrol, and a number of 
Adriatic seaports. Vienna and a few stray mountains con- 
stituted Austria after the peace-makers were through—a 
huge and hungry head, and no body. The nobility went 
to begging on the streets, in which occupation they were 
joined by hordes of common people, while Dr. Seipel, a 
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Jesuit priest, attempted—and with fair success consider- 
ing what he had to work with—to hold the picked skeleton 
together. Government followed government, all equally 
unsuccessful, and then came an indomitable tiny peasant, 
Dollfuss, to seize and hold the reins of power. This mid- 
get, whatever his other faults, was possessed of a brave 
and stout heart, but his situation, too, was impossible, 
and, if it had not ended in his assassination, his power 
would soon have crumbled in some other fashion. 

Austria, the pitiful remnant of what was once the 
mightiest empire in all Europe, rests uneasily now under 
the guidance of two ardent royalists, Dr. Schuschnigg and 
the Prince von Starhemburg, the latter of a noble family 
dating back to the original prince who saved Vienna from 
the Turks centuries ago. What of the future? Europe’s 
chancelleries would give a great deal to know. 

One thing of which they are most of them convinced, 
however, and that is that the next European war, like the 
Jast one, will have its inception in Austria. 

Cc. iL. 
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